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Photos on this month’s cover and 


with Mr. Peterson’s article on Page 


12 introduce our readers to a few of 
the many projects students took part 
in during January’s first ‘‘Winter 
Term.” Some 40 attended master 
classes in modern dance sponsored 
by the women’s department of phys- 
ical education. 

Elsewhere on campus 2500 tech- 
nical hours were performed helping 
the ODA get ready for its production 
of “The Sorrows of Frederick,” a 
new play by Romulus Linney, ’51. 
Athletic, dramatic and musical or- 
ganizations maintained their activi- 
ties but they could not require more 
practice or rehearsal time than 
during a regular semester. 

Projects were related to, but did 
not duplicate, regular semester of- 
ferings. The idea was for students to 
use their own initiative in exploring 
topics which could not be supported 
during regular terms with their 
heavy conventional academic de- 


mands. Mr. Peterson describes the . 


extraordinary initiative the students 
displayed. 

In recent years the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine has had many re- 
quests for extra copies of its No- 
vember 1965 issue and Bob Neil’s 
article on the “Mushroom Crowd.” 
We've a hunch that this month’s ar- 
ticle on “The Relevant Issue” may 


encourage similar acclaim. Mr. Neil’s 
name, incidentally, now appears in 
our masthead because he is the new 
faculty representative to the Alumni 
Board. 

So many alumni have commented 
on our March 1969 article about the 
super-port which no longer seems 
to be threatening Oberlin that we 
thought you’d enjoy Gail Ornstein’s 
report:on her work as Oberlin’s resi- 
dent city planner. Gail’s husband, 
Stanley, ’64, is assistant to President 
Carr. 

In his article on Page 19, former 
trustee “Bun” Gladieux accepts an 
offer of long standing to contribute 
an article to these pages. We believe 
it is the first of a series by Oberlin 
trustees. We offer it as a sequel to 
last_month’s essay on “Who's in | 
Charge?” cca ome ae 


by Robert E. Neil, ’53 
Associate Professor of History 


National and international issues come 
and go, but their headlines and their 
confrontations are only part of 


national and international issues come and go, is like- 
ly to see today’s headlines in a longer perspective and 
to take a somewhat more detached, though still com- 
mitted, view of what is going on around us. 


HE HISTORIAN’S FUNCTION is to take a still 
longer view based not only on involvement 
with yesterday’s and today’s concerns but 
also on a systematic penetration down 
through past generations all the way back to the 
primordial ooze. The historian, therefore, is in a 
position to distinguish forest from trees, long-term 
trends from day-to-day happenings. As a result, he 
concludes that most issues undergraduates consider 
highly relevant today, though important, are at best 
secondary to the real problem facing mankind, the 
truly relevant issue. Though some of us are willing 
to whip up instant courses to satisfy current interests 
(just add concern and stir), we also like to fit these 
current interests into the larger picture. 
About 200 years ago one subgroup of the human 
race made a drastic break with the pattern of life 
under which mankind had lived for millenia and 


E HAVE HEARD a great deal about what is 
relevant in education—meaning, presum- 
ably, the opposite of what is dead and of 
antiquarian interest only. But all of this 

talk, it should be noticed, comes mainly from people 
with less than one full decade of “usable past” at 


their disposal. Most college undergraduates have 
only a fragmentary knowledge of 20th-century his- 
tory before their time, and they came into personal 
focus on current events only when they were sopho- 
mores in high school, on the average. That means 
that the oldest have at most seven years of personal 
recollection to work with in deciding what is rel- 
evant to the needs of our time. Inevitably, therefore, 
the post-senile generation over 30, which has been 
metabolizing long enough to see more than one set of 


Mr. Nett holds his A.M. and Ph.D. from Harvard and has 
been a member of the Oberlin faculty since 1960. Some 
5,000 Oberlinians now have had the opportunity to hear him 
speak at Senior Assemblies and the Alumni Magazine re- 
printed his 1965 Assembly Talk, “The Mushroom Crowd,” in 
its November 1965 edition. This newest talk was delivered 
Feb. 6, 1969, and has been modified for publication. 
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embarked on a daring experiment in fashioning a 
new and better pattern. For the sake of a label, we 
can call this “industrial civilization.” Now most of 
us have spent all of our lives inside an industrial 
civilization, and this experience naturally imparts to 
it an illusion of normality and permanence. But 
from an historical perspective, industrial civilization 
represents a radical and still very recent departure in 
the total experience of the human race. 

Out of this fact grows the relevant issue of our 
time, of which, in turn, today’s burning interests are 
just specific manifestations. Is industrial civilization 
destined to become the new normal pattern under 
which men will live for additional millenia in the 
future? Have we really moved into a new stage in 
history, or will industrialism turn out to be a short- 
lived interlude before we return to our ancestral 
agrarianism? 

On closer examination this primary question breaks 
down into two secondary ones. First, can industrial 
civilization be stabilized and made permanent as it 


‘now exists in those “advanced” countries which might 


more accurately be called the “overdeveloped” ones? 
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And, second, can the benefits of industrial civilization 
be extended to the rest of the world, the under- 
developed countries which still languish in agrarian 
poverty? In comparison with these questions, issues 
like recruiters on campus look pretty trivial and ir- 
relevant, though I realize these historical questions 
are too huge to be manageable if you hope to par- 
ticipate. 


O SHOW HOW new and different industrial 

civilization is, let me describe the pattern 

of life which prevailed for most of the 5,000 

years of recorded history. It depended upon 
agrarianism. Until very recently mankind has had to 
make do with a farming economy which could not be 
assisted by the machinery and chemicals an industrial 
economy can provide for its farming sector. For that 
reason most societies have been, and still are, very 
poor. In our affluent society it is easy to overlook the 
hard fact that for most of his history man has lived 
precariously on the razor edge of subsistence with 
mere survival the chief goal. 

The poverty of most societies has determined 
everything else about them—social structure, possible 
forms of government, even the way in which they 
look at the world. A scarcity economy drastically 
limits the range of possibilities in other aspects of 
human activity. 

As long as man was in his agrarian phase, nine 


and less hope for the future, at least not until after 
death. As far as this world was concerned, the future 
was not a time of promise but merely a “vast nothing- 
ness ahead” to be endured. 

Such was the traditional pattern of life under 
which man lived for nearly five millenia until only 
200 years ago. Obviously industrial civilization is very 
different. The basic change was the shift from ani- 
mate to inanimate power, from muscle power to fossil 
and atomic fuels, from hand-driven tools to power- 
driven machines. The result was a fantastic increase 
in productivity, and this, in turn has revolutionized 
every other aspect of human life. The sum total of 
this composite revolution is human emancipation. 
For the first time in history the ordinary man has 
been emancipated from poverty, from bondage to 
the soil, from political impotence, from social discrim- 
ination, and from ignorance—or at least illiteracy. To 
the extent that any of these things still survive in the 
advanced countries today, they are social rather than 
economic problems. 

Not surprisingly, this new mode of emancipated 
life has generated a new attitude towards life. To us, 
the future no longer seems forbidding and unalter- 
able. Instead, it is promising and attractive. It will 
bring problems, of course, but we are confident that 
they can be solved. Significantly, it is precisely the 
most strident critics of our society as it is today who 
are most confident that they know how to rebuild it 


out of ten people, on the 
average, were poverty- 
stricken, illiterate peasants 
tied to the soil by economic 
necessity and sometimes 
by law, deprived of any 
political rights, and shackled with various forms 
of social discrimination. Since it was practically 
impossible for a peasant to improve his status, the 
agrarian society was closed rather than open. There 
was neither social nor geographical mobility. The 
peasant masses were dominated by a privileged elite, 
often hereditary, who ran such government as there 
was and who did little more for the masses than 
provide a modicum of order and protection. 

Agrarian societies were profoundly ignorant, not 
only because the masses were illiterate, but also be- 
cause these societies were too poor to afford a scien- 
tific study of their environment. Hence they were 
also unable to change or control that environment, 
with the result that they remained literally stuck in 
the mud. Poverty and ignorance reenforced each 
other in a vicious circle. 

Such societies, in which life was miserable and the 
ordinary man was nothing but a unit of unskilled 
labor, generated a characteristic atmosphere, an at- 
mosphere of stasis, resignation, and pessimism. Life 
dragged on miserably from generation to generation 
with little change. There was little joy in the present 
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better tomorrow and that they will. Card-carrying 
Rotarians and placard-carrying yippies and most of 
the rest of us share a common complacency: we know 
that history is working for us. This, of course, is the 
famous “gospel of progress” that appeared in the 
18th century. The gospel of progress has aptly been 
termed a philosophy of “optimistic fatalism.” 


UT THIS PHILOSOPHY, like the new civilization 

that generated it, has so far been confined to 

a tiny segment of mankind, for a minute por- 

tion of its history, in a restricted geographi- 
cal area. The relevant question, then, is whether 
this civilization and this outlook will last and spread, 
or whether they will turn out to be a flash in the pan. 
We don’t know the answer, but we do know some of 
the problems that will be involved. 

Let us consider first the problems of industrial 
civilization in the countries where it already exists. 
If industrialism is to be permanent, it must undergo 
external and internal stabilization. 

There are several ways to describe external stabi- 
lization. Industrial civilization represents a highly 
artificial habitat which Western man has created for 
himself. Man the hunter was in total contact with 
nature; man the farmer was only slightly less so; but 
industrial man lives in an artificial environment al- 
most completely divorced from the natural one. The 
trouble is that an incredible tension is building up 
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between the industrial environment and the natural 
environment. Another way to put this idea is as 
follows: for the first time in history man’s technology 
is powerful enough, unless wisely directed, to do 
serious, even fatal, damage to his ecology. This is 
what all the hysterical articles on air pollution, water 
pollution, water shortage, the dangers of insecticides, 
depletion of resources, the cancer-like growth of the 
cities, and so forth are all about. 


HESE ARE ALL specific manifestations of the 
general tension between the man-made and 
the natural environments, between our 
technology and our ecology. If industrial 
civilization is to survive, therefore, the first order of 
business must be to stabilize this relationship. 

Can it be done? In theory it ought to be possible, 
but the practical difficulties are immense. One prob- 
lem is the simple lack of knowledge. Mankind has 
never been down this road before; so ecological prob- 
lems are being generated faster than the knowledge 
of how to solve them. So far we have been very inef- 
fective in anticipating these problems. Only when 
they are already pressing themselves painfully on 
our attention do we belatedly allocate funds, usually 
insufficient, to study them. In consequence our know- 
ledge is usually limping along well behind our prob- 
lems. Another practical difficulty, perhaps even more 
intractable, is the application of knowledge even 
when it is available. Take water pollution. I imagine 
that the scientists, if given carte blanche, could clean 
up Lake Erie. But will they be given carte blanche? 
Think of all the vested, campaign-contribution-mak- 
ing interests that would have to be squelched. Think 
of all the taxpayers, far from the shoreline and the 
immediate problem, who would have to be converted 
to paying the cost. Ask yourself what the bumper 
sticker ratio is between “save Lake Erie” and “im- 
peach Earl Warren.” 

But even supposing that we develop the knowl- 
edge and the will to supply it to solve our individual 
ecological problems, there still remains an even more 
challenging obstacle to the external stabilization of 
industrial civilization. Our ecological problems do 
not exist in independent isolation; they are part of 
a totality. Water pollution, air pollution, resource 
depletion—these and all the rest are part of the same 
package. And since we have not yet solved any one 
of them, we cannot yet answer the following disturb- 
ing questions: (a) is it in fact possible to solve any 
one without simultaneously solving all of the others, 
(b) if so, can we be sure in advance that solving one 
may not aggravate the rest, and (c) given the re- 
sistance already present and likely to grow more in- 
tense, is it going to be possible to solve any or all 
of our ecological problems under a democratic sys- 
tem of government? Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it should turn out—as I personally think 
it will—that limiting the size of the population is the 
prerequisite for solving all of the other ecological 
problems of industrial civilization. A president was 
once elected on the slogan “a car in ever garage,” 
but I doubt that one ever will be on the slogan “only 
2.3 kids in every house.” 

But let us turn now from the external to the 
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1Robert L. Heilbroner, The 


internal side of stabilizing industrial civilization. 
Here it is convenient to consider the economic and 
social aspects of the problem separately. Both also 
have definite political implications, but they are so 
obvious as not to require separate discussion. As in 
the case of external stabilization, the thrust is clearly 
going to be in the direction of increased governmental 
regulation—or, if you prefer, compulsion. 

Economic stabilization is the subject of an excel- 
lent book by Robert Heilbroner entitled The Future 
as History, and the gist of Heilbroner’s argument is 
an irony: the more advanced an economy becomes, 
the less it is regulated by purely economic factors. 

This is true, first, of industrial production and 
investment. The plain fact is that nearly every ad- 
vanced country already can and does produce far 
more than the private subsector of the economy can 
consume under present tax systems and patterns of 
wealth distribution. If industry depended on private 
demand for a stimulus, as it did in the early stages 
of the Industrial Revolution, the result would be a 
drastic curtailment of production and disinvestment. 
That this does not occur but that, instead, industrial 
economies keep growing is due to the existence of an 
imposing public subsector of the economy—govern- 
ment spending. But this is an area of political rather 
than straight economic decision-making. 

Second, purely economic factors no longer control 
the allocation of labor as a society becomes more and 
more affluent. When most men make a decent living 
at a decent job, they won’t take a cruddy or hazardous 
job whatever you pay them. At least not enough of 
them will. In our own society this problem is ob- 
scured by the presence of depressed minorities who 
can’t afford to be choosy. But someday they will, and 
then we shall be in the same fix as West Germany, 
which has had, in effect, to import depressed minori- 
ties in the form of Italian, Greek, and Turkish work- 
ers. Clearly, however, this is only a stop-gap solution 
unless we are prepared to embark on an indefinite 
revival of a disguised slave trade. 


HE KEY PROBLEM still remains, namely, how 

do you go about allocating labor where it is 

needed in a society so affluent that purely 

economic incentives no longer control labor 
allocation? Automation will provide probably only 
a partial solution. (The army, by the way, already 
faces this problem in hiring skilled services. Its an- 
swer, Significantly, is involuntary servitude.) 

What is true of labor is true of business, which 
also has escaped from the discipline of purely eco- 
nomic controls. This is the real burden of Ralph 
Nader’s song. In the old days when our society was 
just becoming industrialized and when scarcity still 
prevailed, business had no choice but 1) to concen- 
trate on the production of necessities—since people 
could not afford anything else, and 2) to compete 
ruthlessly for the limited number of consumer dollars 
available. In an affluent society, however, these con- 
ditions no longer obtain. Limited consumer pur- 
chasing power no longer dictates what business shall 
produce; instead, business cheerfully manipulates the 


Futu j : 
Press, 1961). See especially Part IIT, History (New York: Grove 
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consumer and tells him what to purchase—especially 
on credit. This is new. As Galbraith remarks, in the 
old days nobody needed an advertising agent to tell 
him what he wanted. 


ELL, WHAT FOLLOWS from all of this? It is 
clear that some of the most basic aspects 
of an industrial economy are no longer 
economically controlled. Stabilization 

will have to come from another quarter. And that 
will take the form, I predict, of greater governmental 
control. Let me quote directly from Heilbroner in 
summing up this problem: 


“The measures which may be needed to reestablish 
social control over business, the degree of compulsion 
which may be required to allocate labor, the range of 
economic freedom, as we know it, permissible in a 
society which lacks an ‘invisible hand’—these are all 
questions of great moment but unanswerable com- 
plexity. It may be that in the end the loss will out- 
weigh the gain, and that we shall acquire economic 
abundance only at the price of crushing social restric- 
tions. Yet there can be no turning back from a pros- 
pect whose material allurements far exceed these 
premonitions of future constraint. Nor, perhaps, 
should there be. The important thing, rather, is to 
realize that the road to abundance leads subtly but 
surely into the society of control. It is not too early 
to consider the kind of society that might be.’’2 


So let’s consider it. Social stabilization of indus- 
trial civilization, I suspect, will prove even more dif- 
ficult than economic stabilization, since the plain fact 
is that though our economy is stili healthy, our society 
is already sick. And when I say “sick” here, I am not 
thinking particularly of American society. If all of 
the ghettos were to disappear by magic tomorrow and 
all the blacks be turned into whites or the other way 
around, our society would still be sick—as are the 
societies of all of the other overdeveloped countries 
that lack this particular issue as a distraction from 
their real social problem. 

The real social problem of industrial civilization is 
whether an affluent society is a livable society. The 
evidence so far is not very encouraging. Socially, too, 
industrial civilization seems to be creating problems 
faster than they can be solved. 

This is true, first of all, because of the new physical 
mobility of industrial society. Nowadays it is the 
exception rather than the rule for anybody to live 
and die within a small geographical radius of his 
birthplace. This may have its scenic advantages, but 
it certainly has its social drawbacks. 

The most obvious one is the breakup of traditional 
community life. Let me quote from Edmund Leach’s 
1967 BBC lectures: 

“History and ethnography provide very few ex- 

amples of societies constructed around a loose as- 

semblage of isolated parents and children. The 
domestic units are usually much larger ... In the 
past, kinsfolk and neighbors gave the individual con- 
tinuous moral support throughout his life. Today the 
domestic household is isolated. [Such a] society is 
emotionally very uncomfortable. The parents and 


children huddled together in their loneliness take too 
much out of each other. The parents fight; the chil- 


dren rebel,’”* 


i i ; 960 by 
3 the book The Future as History. Copyright © 1959, 1960 2 
Robert L. Heilbroner. Reprinted by special permission of Harper 


& Row, 
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But this is not the worst of it. If the family is isolated, 
the individual is often atomized. Such an individual 
yearns desperately for some substitute for the lost 
sense of community membership. This is why indus- 
trial societies are such an ideal seed-bed for totali- 
tarian movements—read Eric Hoffer’s The True Be- 
liever for more on that point. 

Physical mobility creates social atomization be- 
cause movement is mainly towards or between cities, 
that is, in the direction of greater population density. 
As Arnold Toynbee has pointed out, this generates 
what the Marxists would call an “inner contradic- 
tion,” though, ironically, it applies to the advanced 
Communist just as much as to the advanced capitalist 
countries. On the one hand, in practical terms an 
urbanized, industrialized society cannot operate with- 
out impersonal (or perhaps one might better say “de- 
personalized”) relationships; and the larger and more 
concentrated such a society gets, the more impersonal 
it necessarily becomes just to keep running. People 
simply have to be treated as numbers for certain 
purposes. But, on the other hand, this depersonalized 
society inevitably generates individual frustration 
and alienation from it. The institutions of industrial 
society are no longer seen as the purveyors of bene- 
fits; they become the tools of “manipulation,” as any 
American or German SDS-type will tell you. Hence 
the revolt against the Establishment, which supposed- 
ly stands behind this manipulation. But whatever one 
may think of the Pentagon or of Axel Springer, it is 
clear that this revolt, at bottom, is actually a revolt 
against the unfortunate but necessary requirements 
of mass society itself. Therefore, though it is under- 
standable, it is also irrational. Mass society cannot 
give the alienated what they really want; it cannot 
suddenly personalize itself again on the model of a 
bucolic village. It can’t, that is, as it is presently 
structured, and that is precisely the challenge of the 
future. Some means must be found to harmonize the 
practical requirements of mass society with the 
psychological requirements of personalized commun- 
ity life. 


O FAR WE have been discussing the problems of 

stabilizing a society with lots of physical mo- 

bility; still more problems are created by social 

mobility. In an agrarian society there is little 
prospect of raising one’s social status. In an indus- 
trial society there is. But this is not the unmixed 
good thing that one might at first suppose. It too 
generates malaise and alienation. 

Greater opportunity inevitably brings with it 
greater insecurity. If one can go up, one can also go 
down. Governments may try to put a floor under in- 
security through devices like a guaranteed minimum 
income, but this is only a sedative, not a solution. 
The built-in frustrations of an open, mobile society 
still remain. However well one is doing, it is still 
possible to feel frustrated for not doing better. Such 
frustrations are most keenly felt by young people. 
A new kind of original sin has been injected into our 
life: the sin of not making all the right decisions and 


8Edmund Leach, A Runaway World? The B.B.C. Reith Lectures 1967 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press, Copyright 1968), 44-45, passion, 
Reprinted by permission. 
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achievements early in life—the sin of not having gone 
to a good high school, of not having done well in col- 
lege, hence of not having got a good job or into a good 
graduate school, the sin of having picked the wrong 
career and finding it out too late, or of not having 
been able to focus one’s life aims at all at an early 
age. In an agrarian society there was no question 
what a young man was going to do with his life: he 
Was going to remain in his hereditary slot and do 
what his father had done. Perhaps this sometimes 
proved galling, but it certainly had its consolations. 


OWADAYS what a young man is going to do 

with his life is up to him, and he must make 

his most important decisions about it at a 

time when he has very little experience to 
go on. If he flubs the ball somewhere in the second 
two decades of his life, he usually has had it. No 
wonder students often find the Treaty of Westphalia 
“irrelevant”! 


Let’s turn now to a third and last general problem 
of promoting stability in an industrial society. Even 
if we can lick the problems growing out of physical 
and social mobility, there still remains the more in- 
tangible question of defining values. At the moment 
we are operating with a set of outmoded moral and 
ethical values. They are outmoded because they are 
the reflection of the agrarian past, not the industrial 
present. Our whole attitude towards life still reflects 
a scarcity economy. In a scarcity economy the goal of 
society as a whole and of all of its individual mem- 
bers is perfectly clear—survival. And survival is 
achieved through production, through work. The 
cardinal virtue which any scarcity economy therefore 
preaches is the duty of each individual to produce as 
much as possible. But in an affluent society this vir- 
tue becomes increasingly irrelevant. Even with 
shortened workdays and workweeks and earlier re- 
tirement we can still produce more than we can use- 
fully consume. 

Yet we cling stubbornly to a scarcity ethic: “man 
shall labor in the sweat of his brow,” “you don’t work, 
you don’t eat,” “no drones will be tolerated in this 
hive of industry,” and a host of other neo-Calvinist 
bromides. Witness, for instance, the taxpaying pub- 
lic’s attitude towards those on the welfare rolls. Well, 
it seems clear to me that if industrial society is to be 
a harmonious place to live in the future, we urgently 
need to develop a whole new idea of what man is in- 
tended to do with his time. The agrarian work ethic 
simply won’t do much longer. 

Indeed, when this monomaniac obsession with 
production for production’s sake is transferred into 
an industrial setting, the results are stultifying, even 
suffocating. This, I suspect, is the real hang-up of 
many young people today. The affluent society seems 
to lack any goal higher than just more affluence— 
and affluence in a purely materialistic sense, at that. 
This is not the sort of goal to excite young minds. 
They ask themselves the question: Affluence for 
what? And society isn’t giving them any answers. 
So they turn inward and “cop-out,” or they turn out- 
ward in irrational violence against a system which 
doesn’t seem worthy of them. Maybe it’s true, as 
George Kennan peevishly claims, that the young 
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radicals are rebels without a cause, but what they are 
rebelling against is something worse—society without 
a goal. 

What do all the constituent problems of social 
stabilization have in common? By intellect and in- 
genuity industrial man has created an artificial phys- 
ical environment for himself; now, by intellect and 
imagination, he must create an equally artificial pat- 
tern for living in it and getting the most out of it. 
This is a new problem in man’s experience. Hunting 
man and farming man did not have to worry about it. 
The requirements of survival prodded them auto- 
matically into adequate patterns of social behavior. 


N AN AGRICULTURAL village, for instance, the need 

to stay in one place provided social cohesion, the 

need to work together provided group solidarity, 

and the revolutions of the earth on its axis and 
around the sun provided natural rhythms to life. 
Nothing of the sort holds true in an industrial soci- 
ety. There are no natural relationships or rhythms to 
urban life. We have to define them, to establish them. 
So far we have not done a very good job. As one 
alumnus puts it: 


“America is proving that modern man can create 
dazzlingly powerful and rich societies in which the 
rate of change is so intense that men cannot endure it, 
let alone master it. The paradox of our revolutionary 
condition, then, is the existence of despair, disaffec- 
tion, and contempt within a society that is prosperous, 
progressive, and democratic.’’4 


Let’s not forget this other question: Can industrial 
civilization be extended to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries as opposed to being stabilized in the overde- 
veloped ones? Today’s backward countries are going 
to remain unindustrialized for decades to come, may- 
be forever. In the next few decades the big problem 
is going to be just keeping these people alive. 

There are many prerequisites for an industrial 
revolution, but the most important one is capital. To 
get industrialization started and then to keep it going, 
you need capital over and above current consumption 
needs. The underdeveloped countries do not have 
this surplus capital. 


HEY DO NOT have it because their consump- 

tion needs are going up faster than they can 

accumulate capital for themselves or get it 

from the rich countries in the form of loans 
or outright gifts. And the reason that this is so, in 
turn, is that their populations are growing as fast as 
or faster than their ability to support them. 

Nearly everybody is aware by this time that the 
world is in the throes of a population explosion that 
cannot long continue without disastrous results. If 
the world’s population continued to grow at its 
present rate for a time-span in the future about as 
long as the period of recorded history in the past, 
then, according to the rather fanciful calculations of 
Professor Ansley Coale of Princeton, “the descend- 
ants of the present world population would form a 
solid sphere of live bodies expanding with a radial 
velocity that, neglecting relativity, would equal the 


‘Sheldon S. Wolin, '44, and John A, Schaar, “Berkeley and the Uni- 
versity Revolution,” New.York Review of Books (Feb. 9, 1967), p. 23. 
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velocity of light.”®> The rate of population growth is 
the highest in the backward countries that can afford 
it least—3% on the average and as high as 4 and 
5% in some unfortunate areas. This has been suf- 
ficient to offset all attempts to break out of the 
agrarian rut. In India, for example, despite all the 
ambitious plans of the government and all outside 
aid, the per capita income today is almost exactly 
what it was when the country became independent 
in 1947, namely, $52 a year. The reason is that cur- 
rently India’s population is increasing at an annual 
rate greater than the entire population of Australia. 

The underdeveloped world is literally eating up 
its capital as fast as it can be accumulated or im- 
ported. As long as that remains the case, there is no 
hope whatever of industrialization. But how long 
will this remain the case? Until either (a) these 
countries bring their populations under control or 
(b) they receive massive capital aid from the rich 
countries, or both. What are the chances for either of 
these possibilities? Slim. Despite the coil, the pill, 
and the determined efforts of some governments, the 


Oberliniana 

“T am exceedingly perplexed & distressed with 
the question: How shall I represent Oberlin? 
The Oberlin that was, I loved, approved, & was 
never weary of defending & commending. The 
Oberlin that is, I am often afraid I do not fully 
understand. Iam in perpetual danger of present- 
ing the Oberlin of old as the Oberlin that now 1s, 
& am not infrequently startled by some new de- 
velopment that seems to indicate a wide depar- 
ture from the old paths, ways & spirit.” 


—Excerpt from annual report of Henry Cowles, agent 
of Oberlin College, dated Aug. 26, 1863. 


population growth rate is accelerating in the hungry 
countries. Indeed, it is accelerating even faster than 
the experts feared only four years ago (“The Mush- 
room Crowd,” November 1965 Alumni Magazine). 
Nor are the prospects for meaningful outside help 
encouraging. Last year the advanced nations as a 
group gave only half of 1% of their GNP in aid to 
the backward ones—$9 billion, as opposed to $150 
billion spent on defense. Since $4 billion of this came 
right back in the form of principal or interest on 
loans, two-thirds of humanity received a lordly total 
of $5 billion last year from their more fortunate 
brothers. You might bear that in mind the next time 
you hear some Visigoth yakking about “wasteful give- 
away programs.” 

The first order of business today in the underde- 
veloped countries is not breaking out of the agrarian 
rut but simply surviving in the agrarian rut. I refer 
here to an elemental problem—hunger. Two of the 
three billion people in the world today are already 
receiving less than their nutritional needs—in more 
graphic English, they are suffering from stomach 
cramps. Sometimes this malnutrition is even more 
graphic: a German friend of mine writes that in 


5Quoted in Lincoln H. and Alice Day, Too Many American: ‘ 
Houghton Mifflin, 1964). Oe Oa 
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Kenya one can instantly spot the hungry because 
their normally black hair has turned reddish. While 
Americans eat their Christmas dinner, 417 human 
beings starve to death. 

And it’s going to get worse. Whatever the indus- 
trial production curve is doing, the population curve 
and the food curve are on collision course. According 
to the predictions of most authorities, including our 
own Departments of State and Agriculture in a joint 
publication, countless millions will be starving within 
the next two decades no matter what the food surplus 
producing countries try to do about it. This is the 
problem that C. P. Snow made the subject of his 
recent, widely-publicized speech at Fulton, Mo. Let 
me underline it: the famines that have hit individual 
underdeveloped countries in the last few years are 
not to be dismissed as freak happenings owing to 
fortuitous factors such as drought; instead, they are 
merely a foretaste of things to come within the next 
ten to 20 years. At some point in the next generation 
—1984, of all years, is the one predicted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture—we are going to witness 
general famine throughout virtually the entire world 
south of about 30 degrees north latitude and in many 
other countries as well. A few authorities dispute this 
and pin their hopes on panaceas like the new IR-8 
strain of rice; but they are in the minority, and it is 
not reassuring that one of their spokesmen is Robert 
S. McNamara, a professional seer of light at the end 
of the tunnel. 

If this famine comes, we are going to witness— 
literally witness on our TV screens—the greatest 
natural disaster in the history of the human race. But 
even if this is somehow averted, another development 
seems still more certain. If present economic trends 
are allowed to run their accelerating course without 
drastic political intervention, then during the rest of 
our lifetimes the affluent countries are going to get 
richer and richer, while the backward countries stay 
as poor as or grow poorer than they are now per capi- 
ta. The gap between rich and poor is going to get 
wider and wider, and this will occur, please notice, at 
the same time that the rich nations’ share of the world 
population is dwindling, while that of the poor coun- 
tries is mounting—barring famine, of course. This, 
I repeat, is an already existing, accelerating trend. 
In the five-year period from 1962 to 1967, the GNP 
of India went from $45 to $57 billion, while that of 
the United States went from $587 to $737. Thus the 
gap between the two widened by $138 billion in only 
five years. Yet in 1967 the U. S. had only 198 million 
people, while India had 500 million. 

This, I submit, is an unstable situation. Indeed, 
everything about the world situation is unstable and 
fraught with danger. The rich countries are unstable 
because of the newness and artificiality of their in- 
dustrial civilization. The poor countries are unstable 
because of population saturation. And the globe is 
unstable because of the mounting tension between 
rich and poor—a tension spiced by the proliferation 
of nuclear bombs, which mere treaties will not wish 
away. 

It's always possible, of course, that the gospel of 
progress will come true. But as for me, in Herman 
Kahn’s phrase, “I remain cautiously pessimistic.” 
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Evolving 


Alumni 
Involvement 


by William L. Mezger, ’38 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


N RECENT YEARS the Board of Directors of the Ober- 

lin Alumni Association has sought a greater in- 
volvement in campus affairs. The aim has been to 
develop better understanding of current aspirations 
and progress on campus and better two-way com- 
munication with students, faculty and administration. 
The result has been an increasing work load for Board 
members and particularly Association officers. 

For a number of years the officers of the Associa- 
tion have served three year terms. It has been a grow- 
ing opinion that three years is too long. Especially 
in the office of president, it is felt, good candidates 
might decline to serve because of reluctance to com- 
mit themselves for that length of time. The three 
year term also means that in the final year virtually 
no members then on the Board will have participated 
in the selection of their leaders. 

Under the new Constitution the Alumni Board is 
authorized to establish the titles of Association of- 
ficers (other than president), determine the number 
of officers up to five, and establish their terms in 
office, method of election and duties. The Board has 
established that beginning Jan. 1, 1970, under the new 
Constitution, the Association will have a president, 
past president and a president-elect serving one year 
in each post. The treasurer will serve for two years. 
The treasurer may succeed himself, but the past 
president cannot be named president-elect. 

At present we have three officers, president, vice 
president and treasurer. Under the new plan we shall 
have four with the president-elect serving as chair- 
man of the Coordinating Committee; the past presi- 
dent, chairman of the Evaluation and Planning Com- 
mittee; the president and treasurer, the duties nor- 
mally assigned to officers with these titles. 

The Alumni Board at its February meeting, in 
which the new members-at-large and the new mem- 
bers of the Class and Club Council Executive Com- 
mittee participated, received penetrating reports 
from Geoffrey Blodgett, 53, faculty representative on 
the Board; Bob Krulwich, president of the Senior 
Class; Jack Kneller, provost; and President Carr. 

Preliminary plans were presented by the Class and 
Club Executive Committee for Homecoming 1969 
which will “Focus on the Faculty.” This program 
will be the third in a series of in-depth studies of 
Oberlin at Homecoming. The first concentrated on an 
evaluation of Oberlin’s curriculum and educational 


quality. The second, on the Oberlin student. ia 
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logical that we should now give the faculty its in- 
nings. All alumni and friends are urged to join in the 
events of Homecoming weekend. The projected 
panels, workshops and discussion groups will produce 
an informative and entertaining opportunity for a 
better understanding of Oberlin today. The dates will 
be Oct. 3 and 4, 1969, early fall, when Oberlin weather 
is at its best—provided the rains remain in Spain’s 
plains. Why not make your plans now to come back 
then? 

At the February meeting the Board also nomi- 
nated the candidates for Board Members-at-Large. 
A new plan, worked out by the 1968 Nominating Com- 
mittee, governed the selection of these candidates. 
It gives decade representatives on the Board a strong- 
er voice in selecting the various candidates for their 
respective decades. A new type of ballot was ap- 
proved which should eliminate certain weaknesses 
in the nomination of candidates by alumni and make 
easier the counting of the ballots and nomination 
suggestions. Candidates for Alumni-elected trustees 
were named and recipients of the Distinguished 
Alumni Award for 1969 were selected. 

The Board is deeply aware of its responsibilities 
in nominating candidates for the Board of Trustees, 
the Alumni Board and the Alumni Medal. Thorough- 
going committee work precedes recommendation to 
the Board of candidates and alternates. Committees 
are required to defend their recommendations. The 
problem, however, is never in finding desirable candi- 
dates but in determining which of many qualified 
people shall be named. In selecting candidates for the 
Board of Trustees, the Alumni Board is often moti- 
vated to supply a point of view which it feels may 
be lacking in the make-up of the Board of Trustees. 

Much of the evolving work of the Alumni Board is 
the result of the analysis and recommendations of 
the Purpose Study Committee which met in August 
of 1966. Alumni Association officers and staff, college 
trustees, members of the faculty and administrators 
took part in the study. Currently the Evaluation and 
Planning Committee of the Board is taking inventory 
of our organization, our methods and our goals (or 
lack of goals). A final report will be made at the Fall 
meeting of the Board with a preliminary report 
having been made to the Executive Committee in 
April. It is expected that this continuing self-exami- 
nation will help the Board more effectively fulfill its 
obligations to alumni and the College. ae 
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by Carl A. Peterson 
Associate Professor of English 


Barb Callander, ’72, worked on the ODA costume crew. 


BERLIN STUDENTS by an overwhelming majority 

were highly enthusiastic about the first Winter 
Term. Not many may have felt moved to declare, as 
one College junior did, that her project in religion was 
“the most rewarding experience of my short life,” or 
to say, as a classmate of hers did, “I learned more 
about the theater and myself during those four weeks 
than I have in 2% years at Oberlin.” But student 
after student reflected the view of one sophomore 


Mr. PETERSON is chairman of the General Faculty Winter 
Term Committee and this article is based upon the hun- 
dreds of student proposals and reports and student and 
faculty evaluations that the Committee has read in the 
course of reviewing and evaluating the first Winter Term. 


No attempt has been made as yet to analyze or evaluate the 
success of the Term. 
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Costume designer Rita Bottomley and 
Dave Tristram, ’71. 


bare 


Dave Suehsdorf,’72, helps 
make a chair. 


s 


Bill Sanderson, ’71, and Ruth Wells, ’69. Master classes in modern dance were held at Hales Gym. 


who said, “It’s the best thing that’s happened to Oberlin since 
I’ve been here.” 

What particularly pleased students was the freedom—freedom 
to work on a project or topic of their choice, at their own rate of 
speed, without the rewards and punishments of grades. As they 
said themselves, they learned about “the nature of study—pur- 
suing a project—and learning my limitations—motivation, disci- 
pline, etc.” (junior, history major); and about “what it means to 
work on a project from a need I felt .. . the work was not being 
pulled out of me by another person or system vee I learned about 
being joyful at Oberlin” (junior, English major). They learned 
about “team work instead of competition” (junior, history major), 
and about realizing “‘the difficulty of having to rely on self-moti- 
vation alone, and discovering that I am lazier than I ever thought”’ 
(junior, sociology). One wrote of having discovered an Oberlin 
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Technical assistants discuss a tough problem: 
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How to get a wooden horse to move. that isn't the panl house we spt nd the other « 
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Matteo, artist of the dance, visits campus. 


Matteo conducts master class. 


Like many others, she spoke of enjoying the oppor- 
tunity to ramble in the library for an entire after- 
noon and to read books she had never had time to 
read. Many told about unexpected rewards: of dis- 
covering that “there are beautiful places in Lorain 
County ... and ugly and polluted places,” and that it 
was possible to read “the semester’s worth of Sunday 
New York Times which I had saved since I hadn’t 
had time to read during the semester.” There was 
time “to pass senior lifesaving and read a lot,” to “get 
to know the most marvelous girl in the world,” and 
to learn ‘to make heavenly chopped liver.” One 
freshman even learned to discover “that professors 
are human beings.” 

The professors themselves, though they were gen- 
erally more cautious and restrained in their assess- 
ments (particularly about the amount of work done) 
14 


Thai monk explains meditation to 
students. 
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Rev. Eshin Nishimura, 
Zen priest. 


gry 


Thai monk leads students in meditation. 


spoke generally in praise of the Term, some very 
enthusiastically. A number who acknowledged that 
they had had reservations about the idea when it was 
voted in, made a point of saying that it had been far 
more successful than they had expected. Many spoke 
affirmatively about the change of pace, the “freedom 
from interruption,” the “flexibility of schedules,” the 
“absence of pressure,” and the time “to pursue their 
own academic interests.” Several welcomed the op- 
portunity the Term offered for “congenial relations 
between teacher and student” and “wide-ranging 
conversation with serious students.” 

A number of faculty and students raised, in one 
form or another, questions about the implications of 
the January term that cannot be considered for an- 
other two or three years: questions about the struc- 
ture of regular semester courses, about teaching 
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Shaul Aharoni, Case Western Reserve grad student, 
lectures at Hebrew House. 


methods, about increased opportunities during the 
regular semester to engage in independent study 
(and especially to carry over into the regular semes- 
ter projects that are too complex or too ambitious to 
complete in four weeks). 

Nearly 1,500 Arts and Sciences students and 400 
Conservatory students participated in the Winter 
Term. Of this number, 252 did off-campus projects 
and were not in residence during the Term. The 
number of seniors who participated, either on or off 
campus, was small, because attendance was optional. 
Surprisingly, however, more than 50 seniors did elect 
to spend the month in Oberlin. Quite a few others 
either dropped in or returned early. 

By department, enrollment ranged from seven to 
275 students. Nine departments had 30 or fewer stu- 


continued on page 25 
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Paul Hairston, ’72, 


works 


on conditioning 


ws “PLANNERS” TALK about a New Town, they 
are usually talking about a preplanned, self- 
contained community which has its own industry 
and commerce so that no one need commute to 
work. It isa community where the natural surround- 
ings are respected. It has a racially and economically 
diverse population. It provides cultural facilities and 
activities including orchestras, theater, higher educa- 
tion. It provides recreation and is surrounded by 
open space. Curiously, the city of Oberlin, founded 
in 1833, can be described as a New Town. 

Like the well-planned New Town, Oberlin has a 
heterogeneous population. It is both racially and 
economically mixed. In 1960, Oberlin had a total 
population of 8,198 persons including 2,423 College 
students. Almost 25% of these people (1,995) were 
black. Oberlin’s population includes people whose 
incomes vary markedly. In 1960, almost 15% of 
the population had an income below the $3,000 pover- 
ty line. As of December 1968, Oberlin’s welfare re- 
cipients included 84 families with 155 children and 
147 adults. 

There are 105 public housing units in Oberlin. 
Fifty two of these units are in a high-rise building on 
South Main St. The other 53 units are in single- 
family and two-family dwellings scattered through- 
out the city. Oberlin just last month received a fed- 
eral grant which will permit the Lorain Metropolitan 
Housing Authority to build 20 leased housing units. 

Oberlin also provides employment for its resi- 
dents. About 60% of the city’s population works in 
Oberlin. The major employers are Oberlin College, 
the Federal Aviation Administration’s Oberlin Con- 
trol Center, the Oberlin School Board, and the city 
itself. Many of the persons hired by these employers 


are classified as “professional and related.” In addi- 


Mrs. ORNSTEIN is resident planner in Oberlin for Visnapuu 
and Gaede, a Cleveland planning and architectural firm 
which has been hired by the City of Oberlin to conduct its 
comprehensive planning program. One of her bosses, there- 
fore, is Herk Visnapuu, ’50. Alan Zelina is planner in 
charge of the Oberlin project which is financed 1/3 by the 
city and 2/3 by federal funds. 
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New Town, Old Town, 
Oberlin Town! 


by Gail Slatkin Ornstein, °66 


tion, there are approximately 500 retail and service 
jobs and 242 manufacturing jobs available within the 
city. For the most part, industry is concentrated in 
a privately-developed industrial park. 

Because of Oberlin College, the city has available 
facilities for higher education and a wide variety of 
cultural activities including lectures, concerts and 
plays. Where else, besides a big city, could you attend 
a modern dance concert one night, a performance of 
Bach arias the next, and Pete Seeger the next? 

Oberlin has a large amount of land devoted to 
recreation and open space. The dominant green space 
of course, is Tappan Square, lying in the geographical 
center of the city and as much a “community green” 
as a college campus. The chain of city-owned parks 
along Plum Creek forms a continuous green belt 
through the city. The Oberlin Golf Course and the 
Oberlin College athletic field, both privately owned, 
add additional recreation area. 

Also conforming to the definition of a New Town, 
Oberlin is an individual community surrounded pre- 
dominantly by farm land with single family houses 
scattered along the main roads. There is a definite 
break between the city and the surrounding country- 
side in terms of intensity of development. 

In other words, aside from the fact that Oberlin 
isn’t “preplanned,” it has many of the basic character- 
istics one finds in Dutch and British New Towns 
but which American New Towns like Reston, Va., 
and Columbia, Md., are having difficulty acquiring. 

Conceiving of Oberlin as a New Town is most 
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useful in planning for its future. This permits think- 
ing about “what Oberlin should be” instead of think- 
ing about “what Oberlin is going to be.” It permits 
the community to use its creativity and imagination 
for the purpose of determining the type of environ- 
ment in which it wants to live and work. 

For example, if we think of Oberlin as a New 
Town, we can think about how large the city should 
be in terms of land area. We can think in terms of 
being able to limit population size. We can think in 
terms of determining where new residential develop- 
ment should be located and how it can be coordinated 
with the transportation system, commercial develop- 
ment, and community facilities such as_ schools, 
libraries, police and fire service, and parks. 

Until now, Oberlin’s growth has been steady and 
relatively slow. Between 1900 and 1940, the non- 
student population remained almost constant. The 
U.S. Census reported 4,082 residents in 1900 and 4,305 
residents in 1940. The rate of growth has been steadi- 
ly increasing since 1940. From 1940 to 1950 the popu- 
lation grew by 543 persons, not including college stu- 
dents, or by 12.7%. By 1960, the population, excluding 
college students, was 5,775 or 8,198, including them. 
This represented a rate growth of 19.1%. In 1968, the 
estimated population was between 9,400 and 9,600 
including college students. Oberlin’s rate of growth 
has been considerably slower than the rest of Lorain 
County and slightly slower than that of the State of 
Ohio and the United States. 

If the population continues to increase at the rate 
of the last 20 years, we project a population in 1985 of 
between 12,000 and 14,000 persons, including college 
students. This population figure is based on a projec- 
tion of past trends and, therefore, implies that the 
same trends will hold true in the future. This may 
not be the case, however, because there are a number 
of regional developments in the discussion or execu- 
tion stage which may upset past trends. These in- 
elude: construction of Interstate Route 90, develop- 
ment of the Lorain County Regional Airport and the 
Lake Carlisle Reservation. 
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Interstate 90 is an east-west road which passes 
through northern Lorain County, the center of Cleve- 
land, and Cleveland’s eastern suburbs. Parts of it are 
already in use, with completion scheduled for 1970 
or 1971. It is estimated that this highway will bring 
Oberlin within 40 minutes driving time of downtown 
Cleveland and, therefore, within easy commuting 
distance. In terms of travel time, it will make Oberlin 
a Cleveland suburb. 

The Lorain County Regional Airport, as originally 
proposed, was to be a general aviation airport serving 
the needs of business, industry, and private pilots in 
Lorain County. It is located on a site containing ap- 
proximately 1,040 acres, about three miles northeast 
of the City. This airport was designed to satisfy exist- 
ing air traffic needs and to attract to Lorain County 
new businesses which require nearby, easily-accessi- 
ble air transport facilities. Of course, with new busi- 
nesses come additional jobs and, usually, additional 
residents. Therefore, a general aviation airport 
would provide new pressures for growth. 

The “super jet port” idea, which the Lorain Coun- 
ty Airport Authority now says it has abandoned, 
would provide even greater pressures for growth and 
development. The authority, however, has fired 
Douglas Wolfe as executive director and Carl Neil- 
son, new president of the board, says the emphasis 
now is on getting the present airport underway. 

Located about 142 miles east of Oberlin, the Lake 
Carlisle Reservation is the largest and most com- 
plicated project undertaken by the Lorain County 
Metropolitan Park District. When completed the 
Reservation will consist of a 680-acre lake created by 
damming the Black River, camp sites, picnic areas, 
bridle paths, a children’s farm and zoo, and a day 
camp area. The park will be oriented toward water 
recreation with boating, canoeing, swimming, beach 
and fishing facilities provided. Its importance for 
Oberlin is two-fold: first, it will provide needed rec- 
reation facilities for Oberlin residents; second, it 
may attract summer visitors to the city. 

These regional developments provide new pres- 
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sures for increased growth in Oberlin, pressures 
which did not exist in the past. Thus, many Oberlin- 
ians who hope Oberlin will never change are faced 
with the fact that there really doesn’t seem to be any 
question about whether Oberlin will grow and 
change. The questions now are “how much will 
Oberlin grow” and “how will it change?” Will it 
grow and develop rationally, with some kind of plan? 
Or, will its growth be haphazard and piecemeal as in 
so many other communities subjected to population 
increases after long periods of slow growth? 

In an effort to prepare for the future, to plan and 
think ahead, Oberlin has initiated a Comprehensive 
Planning Program financed under Section 701 of the 
1954 Federal Housing Act. This program provides 
for an intensive investigation and analysis of present 
conditions. It provides an opportunity to describe 
and conserve present strengths and to isolate and 
correct present weaknesses. It also provides the 
chance to determine what type of development will 
promote and emphasize those aspects of the City 
which are special and unique and to determine what 
development will detract from Oberlin as a place to 
live and to work. 

If Oberlin is to be truly a New Town, there is much 
to be done. Oberlin has many problems for which 
solutions will be difficult, but must be found. It has 
the problems which stem from having a population 
whose members don’t always think alike and who 
sometimes seem to have different goals and different 
values. In many cases, these problems take on racial 
overtones. Oberlin also has more than its share of 
deteriorated and deteriorating housing. In the last 
eight years, 112 houses have been condemned as unfit 
for human habitation. Eighty-five of these were de- 
molished, some were brought up to housing standards. 

Oberlin should continue to provide a diversified 
range of housing which meets the needs of all resi- 
dents—rich and poor, young and old. 

In terms of commercial development, Oberlin 
might even think about encouraging the development 
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of a specialty shopping area. Such an area would 
complement and enhance the already existing com- 
mercial district; it would not compete with it. At the 
same time, it could provide competition for the more 
commercial shopping centers which are growing up 
in Lorain County. The entire commercial area could 
be enhanced with attractive and coordinated signs, 
and interesting street furniture. 

In terms of industrial development, Oberlin’s goal 
should be to keep as diversified an industrial base as 
possible. Oberlin should provide jobs for both the 


professional and highly-skilled worker and for the 
semi-skilled and unskilled person. At this time, one 
of Oberlin’s biggest problems is ‘“under-employment” 
—people working too few hours per day, days per 
week or weeks per year. Industry which would utilize 
Oberlin residents would, of course, help alleviate this. 

Additional land both within and outside Oberlin’s 
corporation limits should be reserved for recreation 
and open space. To keep pace with population growth, 
Oberlin will have to add to its supply of open space 
within the city merely to maintain the present ratio 
of park land to population. The city should also con- 
tinue its program of improving already existing park 
land. One example of a possible improvement might 
be construction of a pedestrian and bicycle path along 
the banks of Plum Creek. Such a path could go all 
the way through the city and could eventually be ex- 
tended to Lake Carlisle. In addition, if the “green 
belt” surrounding Oberlin is to remain in the future, 
positive steps will have to be taken to reserve land 
outside the present city boundaries. 

We must bear in mind that the city of Oberlin 
cannot be characterized as a suburb, although it has 
many of the features which are typical of a suburb. 
Nor can it be characterized as an independent city, 
although it has many of the attributes—both good and 
bad—of a big city. Neither is it merely the site of 
Oberlin College, although it is closely tied to the Col- 
lege and its history. It seems best, therefore, to think 
of it as a New Town and to take these basic New 
Town characteristics and create from them an en- 
ec oame which is as attractive and livable as pos- 
sible. 

This is the process of city planning and during the 
next few months various groups will be making those 
decisions which determine Oberlin’s actual plan for 
the future. As these goals are established a program 


for achieving them can be developed by the com- 
munity. BM 
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Reflections of 
an Ex-Trustee 


by Bernard M. Gladieux, ’30 


Mr. GLADIEUX completed his second term as an alumni- 
elected trustee Dec. 31, 1966. He is a partner in the manage- 
ment consultant firm of Knight and Gladieux, New York 
City. He has been active in alumni affairs since 1944 and 
has served as president of the Washington, D. C., club, 
member of the Alumni Board and Treasurer of the Alumni 
Association. He has taught school in Japan, served as a 
consultant to the governments of Pakistan and the Philip- 
pines, and held executive positions with the War Produc- 
tion Board, U.N. Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
Department of Commerce and the Ford Foundation. 


WO YEARS AGO I retired as an alumni-elected 

member of the Oberlin Board of Trustees 

at the conclusion of the two-term limitation 

Wisely imposed by College By-laws. After 
12 years of service on the Board, I am impelled to 
some perspective comments about our Oberlin situa- 
tion, particularly in light of the ferment, and even 
turmoil, with respect to the governance of institu- 
tions of higher education we are now witnessing 
over the country. 

There is a good deal of obscurity and lack of under- 
standing about the role, functions and decisional 
processes of the Oberlin Board. Perhaps now that I 
am no longer a trustee, I can evaluate our system 
with a modicum of objectivity and impart some 
measure of reassurance to the Oberlin community 
concerning the vitality and relevance of the Board. 
At the same time I believe current dynamics in 
academic administration call for modest adjustments 
in electoral arrangements affecting the selection of 
Board members. 

I have a deep sense of pride in having served with 
a group of men and women of such prestige, wisdom 
and dedication to the Oberlin mystique. I can speak 
warmly of their high sense of responsibility for 
Oberlin, of their dedication to the total interests of 
this great institution, and of their deep sensitivity in 
balancing and accommodating the sometimes diver- 
gent outlooks of administration, alumni, faculty and 
students. Twenty-two of the 24 current members of 
the board are Oberlin graduates. The other two came 
on the Board with strong Oberlin identification. 

The Oberlin Board is not remote or detached from 
the mainstream of campus concerns, but is deeply 
engaged in all aspects of Oberlin’s being. While 
ernpowered with plenary authority, it recognizes and 
exercises proper restraint with respect to the prerog- 
atives and unique concerns of each sector of the 
Oberlin family. It cherishes enduring values but has 
a lively appreciation for the demands of a changing 
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society and for emerging innovations in educational 
concepts and techniques. 


ACH BOARD MEMBER is an individual with in- 

dependent views and convictions which he is 

not loath to express. With such disparity in 

background, predilection and philosophy, it 
is amazing that the Board moves with such unanimity 
on the overwhelming number of sticky issues with 
which it deals. Board agenda are staggering in the 
range and volume of business, yet only seldom is 
there a serious division on a major issue requiring a 
careful counting of hands. I can recall only the votes 
on certain nominations for honorary degrees, on the 
question of discontinuing the Graduate School of 
Theology, and on a number of By-law amendments 
concerning administration as causing a sharp divi- 
sion among the group. Usually a consensus is ham- 
mered out through extensive and penetrating 
discussion. 

There is nothing esoteric or mysterious about 
decisional processes of the trustees. Regular meetings 
are held three times annually in Oberlin with occa- 
sional special gatherings. Meetings are chaired by 
the president and are attended by the several deans 
and other officers of the College. Executive sessions, 
when all non-trustees are excused, are occasionally 
necessary to discuss confidential matters concerning 
salaries or personnel matters. While a formal agenda 
gives form to the discussion, there is opportunity for 
anyone to speak his mind on any subject, and most 
do. 


IKE THE U. S. Conaress, the Board operates 
through a network of extremely active com- 
mittees and most actions are taken on com- 
mittee recommendations. The Executive 
Committee meets monthly in Cleveland and the In- 
vestment Committee meets frequently in New York. 
Other committees usually meet all day Friday before 
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the Board as the whole assembles in the late after- 
noon for the first session lasting well into the night. 
The Board then resumes on Saturday morning until 
about one o’clock, adjourning for luncheon at the 
President’s home. Meetings are long and arduous, 
but absorbing. Extensive materials and reports are 
supplied by the administration, including proposals 
from faculty, students, alumni and any other source 
concerned with an issue. Full disclosure of informa- 
tion and views is scrupulously followed. 

The president is the representative of the trustees 
on the campus and he in turn is the principal link 
between the campus and the trustees. The Board 
necessarily and properly follows his lead as long as 
basic confidence in his leadership is sustained. But 
the Board is no rubber stamp for any sector of inter- 
est or advocacy. Trustees always want to know the 
position not only of the administration but of the 
faculty, students and alumni on any issue affecting 
their concerns. The president and his associates 
anticipate this interest. 

The Oberlin Board clearly appreciates the crucial 
role of the faculty. It is the faculty that establishes 
the character of the academic environment and sets 
the standards of scholarship which are the hallmark 
of Oberlin. Oberlin gives its faculty wide governing 
powers. Ever since the historic Board meeting of 
1835 trustees have delegated extensive oversight 
concerning the internal affairs of the College to the 
faculty. There is no disposition on the part of the 
trustees to establish a bureaucracy which relieves 
the faculty of this obligation for concern with total 
campus affairs. Relationships in this area defy pre- 
cise definition in an academic community, but most 
Oberlin people support a strong role for the faculty 
in matters affecting the character and quality of the 
institution. 


S FOR THE STUDENTS, Oberlin likes its activist 
student body which earnestly seeks identity 
with the world around us. While legiti- 
mately concerned at times lest student zeal 
should exceed the bounds of reasonable dissent, the 
Board has been tolerant, sympathetic and under- 
standing of student idealism, cynicism and persist- 
ence without being patronizing. Appropriately the 
Board deals with students and student affairs on 
formal matters through the president and faculty 
both on grounds of propriety and prerogative. But 
the president has initiated many informal occasions 
when trustees meet with students for open discussion. 
The Board is neither passive nor dictatorial. It 
tries to lead and to accommodate rather than com- 
mand. On only one question would, and I believe 
should, the Board take an unequivocal position, and 
that is on its legal, moral and public responsibility 
for the governance of the College. The Board takes 
its stewardship most seriously. It will not surrender 
its charter position or submit to flatulent coercion. 
This by no means implies monolithic domination. The 
Board would be lost if other parts of the constituency 
didn’t assume responsibility and share in its author- 
ity. But it is the Board that determines the pattern 
of decision-making and in the last analysis decides 
how Oberlin’s resources are applied to the optimum 
achievement of its educational objectives. 
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Meetings are held in Little Theater at Hall Auditorium. 


I have no hesitation in assuring the Oberlin 
family that this governing body is fulfilling its 
stewardship with integrity, competence, sensitivity 
and dedication. Nevertheless, all human institutions 
are subject to improvement, and to this end I have 
some suggestions to make. 

First of all, I hope that the Board will continue to 
seek additional avenues of contact and consultation 
with the faculty, students and alumni. The Board 
and the president already go farther in this direction 
than do other institutions of learning with which I 
am familiar. But additional channels for exchange 
of views can be opened up. For example, there is no 
reason why the Board and administration shouldn’t 
ask the Senior Class for its suggestions as to re- 
cipients of honorary degrees and Commencement 
speakers—and take their ideas seriously. Policy on 
scholarship grants, intercollegiate athletics, dormi- 
tory regulations and other subjects are appropriate 
matters of student interest and concern. In this con- 
nection I applaud the recent action of President Carr 
in appointing a trustee committee to explore ways of 
improving the Board’s communication with both 
students and faculty. 


EXT, I BELIEVE the time has come to make 

some changes in the selection processes for 

Board membership. Because the Board is 

-~ so central to Oberlin’s being and aspira- 
tions, it Is imperative that it be properly representa- 
tive of the total community and relevant to the ctir- 
rent scene. At the present time six of its 24 members 
are elected by the alumni, the other 18 being elected 
by the Board itself. Nominations for alumni trustees 
are solicited from the constituency coincident with 
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Thomas L. Boardman, ’39, elected by alumni. 


the annual balloting process. These suggestions are 
considered by the Alumni Board in selecting the slate 
of nominees for the ensuing year. The By-laws of the 
Board of Trustees provide that “the name of the 
person receiving the largest number of nominating 
votes shall be included in the final election ballot, 
provided such person shall have received at least 
one hundred votes.” It frequently happens that no 
nominee receives 100 or more write-ins. The Alumni 
Board then has the full job of preparing the ballot 
which must “contain not fewer than two nor more 
than three names.” 

In the interest of more direct identification with 
the Oberlin community, I believe the trustees should 
consider a change in the By-laws whereby 12 of its 
members (two each year) rather than six (one each 
year) are elected directly by the alumni, with the 
other 12 posts subject to discretionary election by the 
Board of Trustees itself. One can be confident that 
the Oberlin alumni will always elect men and women 
of stature, loyalty and ability to these posts. 

While the Alumni Board (a democratically elected 
body) should continue to exercise wide discretion in 
designating the slate of candidates for each trustee 
position, I strongly urge that nominations for a 
certain number of vacancies (say two or three out 
of the 12) be earmarked exclusively for alumni 
. candidates of the most recent 10-year generation. 
Ultimately then, at least a few trustees from among 
younger graduates could serve on the Board. In my 
view, the assurance that younger graduates can 
responsibly partake in decision making is highly 
preferable to current demands for a group of student 
representatives to sit in and “observe” Board 
deliberations. 
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This procedure for restricting nominations to 
recent classes is technically permissible now, but in 
pragmatic terms it is not very feasible with only one 
alumni trustee being elected each year. 

I would also recommend that members of the 
senior class be given the franchise in elections for 
alumni trustees. I believe that their sustained iden- 
tification with Oberlin and their impending conver- 
sion to alumni status argues in favor of their direct 
participation. Giving seniors a vote would also hope- 
fully strengthen their role as alumni in subsequent 
years. 


UCH PROCEDURE would give seniors the oppor- 

tunity and right to suggest candidates for 

alumni trustee. Admittedly, this might tend 

to weaken the franchise now held by alumni. 
If the 600-plus seniors successfully organized their 
nominating effort, they would surely secure more 
than the 100 nominations required automatically to 
place an individual on the ballot. This is difficult for 
other alumni groups to achieve, widespread as they 
are. Even the larger groups, such as Cleveland, could 
not develop this organizing ability because they are 
separated by age and occupation as well as by politi- 
cal and other interests. The same factors would 
apply in the election. Because students are in a 
position to electioneer, they could easily marshal 
substantial voting blocs for their candidates. Never- 
theless, I believe the benefits to be derived from 
direct involvement in trustee elections warrant the 
proposed change. Besides one can always rely on the 
discriminating judgment of the Oberlin constituency 
—seniors and alumni. 

As a final suggestion, I think it would be advis- 
able for the trustees to adopt a rotation principle 
with respect to all of its members. More explicitly, I 
suggest that no individual continue on the Board 
after 12 years of continuous service; and that no such 
retired member be subsequently eligible for re-elec- 
tion except after an interval of one year following 
the two-term limitation. In effect, this would extend 
to all trustees the same limitations on tenure now 
applying only to those elected by the alumni. Twelve- 
year tenures would still assure continuity and stabil- 
ity—essential qualities of a governing board—with- 
out the dangers of excessive entrenchment. 

Such changes would accelerate the processes of 
bringing in new, and sometimes younger, blood. 
They would help avoid any stigma attaching to the 
claim that the Board is essentially a self-perpetuating 
body or closed corporation. Furthermore, the rota- 
tion principle would avoid the mutual embarrass- 
ment arising from failure to re-elect pro forma a 
long-term, faithful trustee while opening the way for 
re-election, after a one year lapse, of a member who 
has made a uniquely distinguished contribution to 
the College and who should be continued. 

I reiterate my confidence in the present Board 
and its capacity for leadership in guiding Oberlin 
through these days of general unrest concerning 
College management. At the same time I believe 
Oberlin must take note of trends and forces in our 
society which call for change in a constant effort to 
be relevant to our contemporary American life. B@ 
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Due Process 


Jonathan Sachs, ’71, in a letter to 
the Review, compared it to “brink- 
manship.” That seemed to be an apt 
description of the confrontation pol- 
itics Oberlin radicals played with 
faculty members and administrators 
during April. To the television 
cameras and some headline writers 
the scene resembled chaos as Stu- 
dent Senate called for a_ strike, 
withdrew members it had appointed 
to faculty committees, demanded 
President Carr’s resignation and 
urged an emergency meeting of the 
Trustees. 

Some of the arguments, particu- 
larly one that the General Faculty 
Council had not exercised due proc- 
ess in suspending Jeremy Pikser, ’71, 
for his part in an anti-Peace Corps 
demonstration in classrooms (April 
issue), probably could have been set- 
tled amicably had the students mere- 
ly filed a complaint. As things turned 
out, the General Faculty upheld its 
Council’s action but then passed a 
series of resolutions guaranteeing 
due process in future instances and 
even offering Pikser a hearing 
should he care to return to campus. 
In the meantime he faced charges at 
Kent State for his part in an SDS 
demonstration there. 

The Administration Building was 
the scene of most of the action as 
students lined the steps far into the 
night. Meantime the General Faculty 
Council held meetings in the presi- 
dent’s office and traded ultimatums 
with Student Senate which was 
holding meetings at Wilder Hall and 
on the lawn between the two build- 
ings. Faculty members showed a 
Willingness to serve as on-the-scene 
mediators. Student senators helped 
calm things down after agreement 
was reached on letting the Faculty- 
Student Interim Judicial Board hold 
a hearing for three who refused to 
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leave the building after Dean of 
Students George Langeler ruled the 
demonstration disruptive. William 
Hedges, 69, was suspended when he 
refused to appear before the judicial 
board. 

As an aftermath, Student Senate 
called a “think-in’” at which stu- 
dents, faculty members, Dean Don- 
ald Reich, and a representative of 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
spoke. Later the YMCA and YWCA 
sponsored a session in Wilder 
Lounge where faculty members and 
students could discuss their concern 
about campus disagreements. 

The Interim Board gave one-week 
suspensions to 48 who took part in 
the Feb. 20 demonstration against 
Marine Corps representatives. Sus- 
pended students, if they wished, 
could take a two-week probationary 
suspension which would be invoked 
automatically if they took part in a 
disruptive demonstration prior to 
June 1970. About half of the 48 
chose the probation. Charges were 
dropped against five students for 
lack of conclusive evidence. The 
board ruled that whatever measure 
of success the demonstration enjoyed 
depended on a collective action and 
therefore treated the 53 charged 
students on the same basis. 


Tuition Up Again 
To reduce the College’s fourth suc- 
cessive operating deficit in the next 
fiscal year, trustees have authorized 
higher charges for tuition, room and 
board in 1969-70. 

Tuition will be increased $250 to 
an annual charge of $2,250. Board 
will go up $40 to $640, and room in- 
creases will average $23, depending 
on whether occupancy is in a single 
or double room. Doubles increased 
$20 to $500 annually and singles 
$40 to $550. 

Without the tuition increase, the 


College would have been faced with 
an operating deficit of $900,000. 
With it, the projected deficit is 
$275,000. 

“The college is feeling the weight 
of the nearly 5 percent jump in prices 
across the nation during 1968,” Pres- 
ident Carr said. Other factors are an 
average improvement of 6.3 percent 
in faculty salaries and increased 
funding for such new academic pro- 
grams as the Afro-American and 
East Asian studies programs. 

The $10% million budget projec- 
tion for 1969-70 includes nearly $1.4 
million in direct scholarship grants 
for individual students. Income from 
gifts, endowment and other sources 
will pay for less than 44 percent of 
the cost of each student’s education. 
The higher charges for board and 
room reflect rising labor and food 
costs, as well as fluctuations in 
dormitory occupancy. 


Wins Scholarship 


Charles M. Ruggles, ’71, of Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, a student of 
David Boe, recently won the 1969 
national organ scholarship competi- 
tion, sponsored by the American 
Guild of Organists, Cleveland 
chapter. 

Second place went to David Dun- 
kle, ’71, of Bluefield, Va., student of 
Fenner Douglass, ’42. David Hurd, 
’71, of Jamaica, N. Y., was a finalist. 


S/U Is Permanent 


The faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences has agreed to continue 
indefinitely the system of ungraded 
“S/U” courses which was adopted 
in December 1965 for three years 
beginning 1966-67. 

A review of the program by the 
Committee on Educational Plans 
and Policies showed that more than 
80 percent of responding faculty 
and a larger proportion of students 
indicated that the quality of learn- 
ing in S/U courses was as good as or 
better than in graded courses. 

Half the students reported that 
in S/U courses they had shown more 
initiative in pursuing their own 
special interests. A substantial 
majority said they had done as 
much work in S/U courses as in 
graded courses, even though they 
had felt less tension. 

“There is surprisingly little evi- 
dence that students have taken on 
an S/U basis courses they would not 
have dared to take on an ABCDF 
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basis, and in this one respect the 
S/U system has not worked out as 
the faculty had expected it to,” the 
committee said. 

The faculty approved continua- 
tion of the program with the under- 
standing that every full-time stu- 
dent could designate one course S/U 
each semester and that this designa- 
tion should take place during the 
week preceding the middle of the 
semester. 


Inn Expansion 


Completion of the first phase of the 
Oberlin Inn’s expansion program 
now makes it possible to serve any 
number up to 250. Kitchen remodel- 
ing is finished and the new room at 
the north end of the main dining 
room is in operation. The three new 
meeting rooms plus 36 sleeping 
rooms are expected to be completed 
in mid-June. 


Honors College Ended 


The Summer Honors College, estab- 
lished in 1963 to offer upperclass- 
men a program of intensive inde- 
pendent studies, was discontinued 
by the faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences at its February 
meeting. 

Acting on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Educational Plans 
and Policies, the faculty asked the 
General Faculty to discuss the ad- 
visability of a comprehensive sum- 
mer academic program at Oberlin, 
possibly to be initiated in the sum- 
mer of 1969. The committee sug- 
gested that involvement of the Con- 
servatory and the new Oberlin 
Music Theater might result in a 
summer program which would be 
“broadly appealing and education- 
ally more distinctive.” 


Friends of Art 


Oberlin Friends of Art have voted 
to purchase Albrecht Durer’s late 
woodcut of the Last Supper, execut- 
ed in 1523, and located for the 
museum through dealer Robert M. 
Light, 50, of Boston. 

Second choice at the 15th annual 
purchase party was an etching, Soi- 
ree dete, by the late Victorian 
French artist, Tissot, and third 
choice was a silkscreen of Marilyn 
Monroe by Andy Warhol. A recent 
gift to the museum from the Max 
Kade Foundation contained 57 Durer 
engravings but only four woodcuts. 
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Show Must Go On 


Wednesday, March 12, is a day that 
Dick Hubbard, ’69, president of 
Mummers Board, will have trouble 
forgetting. It was opening night for 
“The Roar of the Greasepaint—the 
Smell of the Crowd” and he was 
playing the role of “Cocky.” 
Instead of resting up following the 
all night dress rehearsal of March 
11, Dick rushed his wife, Jane, to 
Allen Hospital for the arrival of 
daughter Barbara Leianne. 


Summer Math 


A $50,590 grant from the National 
Science Foundation will support Ob- 
erlin’s fourth summer institute for 
junior college mathematics teachers 
under the direction of Robert R. 
Stoll, professor of mathematics. 

Thirty participants were selec- 
ted for the program which will be 
held June 16 to August 8. They will 
receive full tuition and fees for the 
two courses they will take, as well 
as stipends and travel allowances. 

Professors Samuel Goldberg and 
Robert J. Hemstead will teach the 
course in probability and statistics; 
Professors Stoll and Edward T. 
Wong, the course in Linear Algebra. 

This will be the 12th summer 
mathematics institute offered by 
Oberlin College. 


Erratum 


Ernest B. Chamberlain, ’04, wishes 
to correct an error which crept into 
his book ‘The Churchills of Oberlin” 
(Oberlin Historical and Improve- 
ment Organization, 1965). On page 
42 the identification of Ferdinand V. 
Hayden, ’50, should read simply 
“founder of the United States Geo- 
detic Survey.” 


Debaters Move Up 


Roger Conner, ’69, and Mark Arnold, 
70, captured third place in the 
“Tournament of Champions’’ at 
Michigan State University in April 
and tied each other for fifth best 
speaker. Joseph Misner, ’71, teamed 
with Ohio State junior Richard 
Rosen to finish in fifth place. 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
defeated Oberlin in the semi-finals 
and the University of Kansas in the 
finals. Last year the Conner-Arnold 


team placed 9th and Misner teamed 
with an MSU debater for 17th. 
Participation in the tournament is 
restricted to teams which have 
placed third or higher at a major 
national tournament earlier in the 
season. 


All-American 


Mike Jarvis, ’69, tri-captain of the 
swimming team, finished in the top 
12 at the NCAA swimming champi- 
onship meet last March to win recog- 
nition as an All-American. Mike 
finished second in the 100-yard but- 
terfly and seventh in the 200-yard 
butterfly. 


Wilson Designates 


Six Oberlin seniors have been nam- 
ed Designates and eleven won Hon- 
orable Mention in the 1969 competi- 
tion of the Woodrow Wilson Na- 
tional Fellowship Foundation. The 
honor goes annually to those 
chosen as the best future college 
teachers to be found in the United 
States and Canada. 

The Designates are among 1,106 
students representing 349 colleges 
to become finalists in the competi- 
tion, for which 11,704 candidates 
were nominated last fall. Honorable 
Mention awards totaled 1,111. 

The names of students from both 
groups are sent to all graduate 
school deans in the U. S. and Can- 
ada with the recommendation that 
they receive fellowship awards. 

The Oberlin Designates are An- 
drew L. Barlow of New York City, 
in the field of sociology; Carl E. 
Dettman of Rochester, N. Y. and 
Toledo, Ohio, history; James N. 
Green of Columbus, Ohio, English; 
Barbara E. Johnson of Westwood, 
Mass., French; Gregory H. Stanton 
of Streator, Ill., political science; 
and Eric R. Wollman of Albuquer- 
que, N. M., physics. 

Honorable Mention awards went 
to Lawrence Abrams Jr. of Natchez, 
Miss., in history; Robert K. Goertz 
of Shawnee Mission, Kan., political 
science; Susan E. Hochschild of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., English; Russell W. 
Jones of Philadelphia, Pa., eco- 
nomics; and Johanna M. Kordesch 
of Lakewood, Ohio, German. 

Also, John A. McKee of Lafayette, 
Ind., English; Raymond H. Mulli- 
neaux of Austin, Tex., philosophy or 
religion; Sherrill Ann Sherman of 
Columbus, Ohio, psychology and 
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mathematics; Carol E. Skalnik of 
Falls Church, Va., government; 
Richard W. York of Buffalo, N. Y., 
chemistry; and Raymond A. Zepp of 
New Concord, Ohio, mathematics. 


Dettman, Miss Johnson, Miss 
Hochschild, and Miss Skalnik are 
Presidential Scholars, Wollman is a 
Senior Scholar, and 11 are Phi Beta 
Kappa. Stanton, who graduated in 
December 1968, is a son of the Rev. 
Mr. & Mrs. Howard Stanton (Alison 
White), both *43. Dettman is a son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Dettman 
(Jean Emery), both ’45. 


Dettman and Joaquin Martinez 
Pizarro, ’69, of Lima, Peru, have 
been awarded four-year Danforth 
graduate fellowships for advanced 
study for the Ph.D. degree. 


John S. Strong, ’69, son of the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robbins Strong, 734 
(Katherine Stiven, ’38), is one of 50 
winners of a $6,000 Thomas J. Wat- 
son Foundation fellowship. Russell 
Jones was named one of ten alter- 
nates. 


Faculty Notes 


Edward L. Long, Jr., professor of 
religion, has received a post-doctoral 
fellowship for cross-disciplinary 
study from the Society for Religion 
in Higher Education. He will spend 
the academic year 1969-70 as a Fel- 
low in law, ethics, and religion at the 
Harvard University Law School, 
with senior scholar status. Purpose 
of the fellowships is to encourage the 
growing interest in the relation of 
scholarship in religion to scholarship 
in other fields of study. 


* * * 


Winners of H. H. Powers travel 
grants for this summer: 

Betty Lind, assistant professor of 
modern dance, who will study the 
Western and Eastern approaches to 
concepts of dance theater. 

Sidney Rosenfeld, assistant pro- 
fessor of German, to study Jewish 
and German-Jewish cultural tradi- 
tions in Israel and Germany. 

Kenneth W. Severens, assistant 
professor of art, for archaeological 
and archival research at the cathe- 
dral of Sens in France and on the 
Canterbury choir in England. 

J. Milton Yinger, professor of 
sociology and anthropology, to study 
ethnic group relations and the soci- 
ology of religion in Tokyo. 
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Grover A. Zinn Jr., instructor in 
religion, to study 12th and 13th 
century structures and manuscripts 
in France and England. 

Kenneth Moore, associate profes- 
sor of bassoon and wind ensemble, 
who will go to Athens and Eastern 
Europe to study the works of the 
composer Skalkottos and to search 
for post-World War II chamber 
music scores. 


* * * 


Lysle K. Butler, ’25, director of 
men’s physical education; Luke E. 
Steiner, emeritus professor of chem- 
istry, and Ralph E. Bibler, former 
swimming coach and assistant foot- 
ball coach, have received ‘Twenty 
Year Meritorious Service’ awards 
from the Ohio Athletic Conference. 
Also honored were Dr. J. H. Nichols, 
’11, emeritus director of athletics, 
and Ben W. Lewis, emeritus profes- 
sor of economics. Steiner and Lewis 
served the conference as faculty 
representatives. 


* * * 


A scholarship benefit concert in 
March at Topeka, Kans., by John 
Perry, associate professor of piano- 
forte, “brought the audience to its 
feet in tribute to a brilliant per- 
formance,” according to the Topeka 
Daily Capital. 


* * * 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Olmsted, chief 
librarian at the Conservatory, has 
been elected vice president of the 
Music Library Association. 


* * * 


Joseph N. Palmieri, professor of 
physics and assistant provost, served 
as visiting lecturer at Thomas More 
College, Ft. Mitchell, Ky., March 25- 
26 under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Association of Physics Teachers 
and the American Institute of 
Physics. 


* * * 


Arthur L. Williams, ’25, emeritus 
professor of wind instruments and 
music education, was author of ‘‘Lo- 
cating the Positions on Slide Trom- 
bones” in the February 1969 issue of 
Music Journal. 


* * * 


Haskell L. Thomson, ’58, assistant 
professor of organ, was one of eight 
European and American artists who 
gave recitals in this year’s Harvard 
Memorial Church Organ Series. He 
also lectured to the Harvard Organ 


Society on “Organ Music of the 20th 
Century.” The Feb. 10 recital was 
recorded for broadcast on ‘Music 
from Oberlin.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Helen P. Foreman, research 
associate in geology, is the author of 
the third in a series of Special Pa- 
pers in Palaeontology published by 
the Palaeontological Association, 
London. The paper, ‘Upper Maes- 
trichtian Radiolaria of California,” 
reports on research Mrs. Foreman 
carried out from June 1965 to July 
1967 under a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 


* * * 


John Perry, associate professor of 
pianoforte, presented a recital and 
two lecture-demonstrations at the 
University of Southern California 
during the first annual convention 
of the California Association of Pro- 
fessional Music Teachers, Feb. 1-2. 


* * * 


Walter E. Aschaffenburg, ’51, as- 
sociate professor of music theory 
and composition, David Amram, ’52, 
and Jose Serebrier discussed prob- 
lems facing serious composers at the 
Philharmonic Forum in Cleveland 
Feb. 27. Sponsors of the forum were 
the Women’s Committee of the 
Cleveland Philharmonic and WCLV, 
Cleveland’s fine arts station. Amram 
is a New York composer and Sere- 
brier is music director and conduc- 
tor of the Cleveland Philharmonic. 


* * * 


Herbert H. Henke, ’53, associate 
professor of music education, was 
the author of ‘The Renaissance is up 
to You” in the February 1969 issue 
of Music Educator’s Journal. 


* * * 


Robert Weinstock, professor of 
physics, was a visiting lecturer at 
Le Moyne College in Memphis, 
Tenn., Feb. 20. His visit was spon- 
sored by the American Association 
of Physics Teachers and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics. 


* * * 


Clifford A. Cook, ’30, professor of 
string instruments and music edu- 
cation; George E. Waln, professor of 
woodwind and music education, and 
Miles Mauney, ’47, assistant profes- 
sor of pianoforte, were judges for 
the Erie (Pa.) Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation’s 21st annual music contest 
in February. 
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dents; ten had between 30 and 100; three (sociology 
and anthropology, psychology, and Romance lan- 
guages) had between 100 and 140. One (English) 
had over 275, approximately 70 of whom were en- 
rolled in writing workshops or were writing short 
stories, poems, even a novel, on their own. Approxi- 
mately 200 students were registered to do work in 
the physical sciences, 400 in the social sciences, and 
800 in the humanities. 

An extraordinarily wide range of individual and 
group study projects was undertaken during this 
first Term. The following examples are drawn from 
the files of proposed projects approved last Novem- 
ber, not from the as-yet incomplete file or reports of 
work actually finished by the end of January. There- 
fore, a few factual errors may have slipped into the 
listing. 

Seminars or study groups, some organized and 
directed by faculty and some by students, were held 
on such topics as black literature, philosophy of 
mathematics, radiochemical separation, theory of 
sound, the Kennedy politics, psychological testing, 
civil liberties and the Ohio court system. Group 
reading and discussion projects were organized 
around such topics as the basic writing of Karl Marx, 
the modern novel (approached from sociological and 
literary points of view), James Joyce’s Ulysses, sex- 
uality and human values, Afro-American history, as- 
pects of Japanese culture, witchcraft and colonial 
American culture and history. Two members of the 
English department directed, and three other faculty 
members contributed to, a ‘““Novel into Film” project 
in which English, Spanish, American and Russian 
novels were discussed and films based on them ana- 
lyzed. Donald Swearer, assistant professor of re- 
ligion, organized a project on Buddhist meditation, 
conducted in part by two visiting monks. A group 
was formed to continue the study of data gathered 
at last summer’s Republican National Convention, 
as part of a Summer Honors College project; and 
another to interpret computer data gathered by Prof. 
Al McQueen in Nigeria, dealing with the education 
of children and problems of unemployment. 

In the Conservatory, there were group projects of 
various kinds, including one on theoretical studies of 
jazz, another on studies in the 17th-century French 
organ tradition, another on the repair of stringed 
instruments. Various ensembles were organized to 
play music of particular periods and composers. A 
conducting major worked with 24 College students 
on choral music of several centuries. Several groups 
studied the classical guitar. 

On-campus projects included workshops on mod- 
ern dance and fencing and yoga, at least three film- 
making projects, a group-dynamics project, a sensi- 
tivity-training group and a folk-dancing workshop 
(taught by a visiting instructor, a professional 
dancer). Two theater workshops came up with pro- 
ductions of two one-act plays by Peter Shaffer and 
a rnajor ODA production of Marcus Linney’s (1) 
Sorrows of Frederick, directed by Tom Brennan, ol, 
associate professor of drama, and featuring profes- 
sional actor Neil Vipond. 
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One of the most active on-campus groups was 
Hebrew House, for which Cranford was temporarily 
reopened. The 30 members of this group worked 
with remarkable energy and imagination to get their 
project going. They sought and gained financial sup- 
port from outside sources as well as from the College 
and studied Hebrew intensively. They contributed 
at least as much as any other single group or organi- 
zation to the Term’s activities by sponsoring an ex- 
tensive program of visiting speakers who lectured on 
such topics as desert ecology, desalinization chemis- 
try, the geology of the Middle East, Arab and Israeli 
views of the current political situation, Israeli life 
and society. Though Hebrew House has had to be 
closed, language study begun during January con- 
tinues, under the direction of an instructor whose 
salary is paid by outside funds. 

Group projects involving field trips included an 
interdisciplinary chemistry-physics-government-eco- 
nomics seminar on environmental pollution in those 
“beautiful” and “ugly and polluted” places in Lorain 
County. Various study groups worked part of the 
time in the field, one learning how to make dye- 
extracts from Ohio plants, one studying mental ill- 
ness at Cleveland State Hospital, another examining 
white racism in Lorain County churches, another 
working on social and institutional change and mak- 
ing extended visits to six Ohio colleges to meet with 
members of student governments there. Off-campus 
group projects included a highly-successful archaeo- 
logical field trip to Mexico, sponsored by the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology and directed by 
Asst. Prof. Mark Papworth with considerable ingenu- 
ity on a shoestring budget. An equally successful 
geology field trip, also to Mexico, was led by Asst. 
Prof. bee R. High, Asst. Prot. Betty Lind'’s»Modern 
Dance group made a trip to St. Croix, Virgin Islands, 
to perform and give lessons. 

At least 75 students worked on studio art projects 
and on the use of the camera and the art of photog- 
raphy. A number of students designed projects that 
directly, or indirectly, gave them an opportunity to 
work with the computer. Many Conservatory stu- 
dents worked to increase their repertories; others 
read up on the history of musical instruments and 
of composers. Still others studied opera, composed 
music, or gained teaching experience by giving les- 
sons to College students. 

A substantial number of the 252 students who re- 
ceived permission to work on off-campus projects 
served as teachers’ aides and tutors in public and 
private schools, especially in urban centers; as assist- 
ants and aides in hospitals; and “interns” in the 
offices of lawyers and architects. At least one worked 
on the staff of a federal congressman. A group of 
students worked during January as research assist- 
ants for Ralph Nader, who earlier in the year had 
given an assembly talk in Oberlin. Four others lived 
in Boston and met twice-weekly with Anne Sexton, 
the poet, to discuss their work with her. 

Those who sponsored such off-campus research 
and apprenticeship projects or who have read the 
reports of students who did such work know how 
unusually valuable such experience can be, in terms 
of a career, as in the case of the geology major who 
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discovered what it was like to “work in the labora- 
tory with professionals” and who is himself now com- 
pleting a paper for publication in a professional 
journal; or of the English major who, after working 
in an inner-city school realized that ‘“‘my feelings are 
often going to have to be practically bullet proof and 
that I will have to be satisfied sometimes with less 
than 50% success,” or the language major who dis- 
covered “healthy doubts as to my definite commit- 
ment to teaching.” 

The 1969 experiment was highly successful for a 
great many students. It also demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of the Oberlin version of the Winter Term. 
The most prevalent problems—problems of self-dis- 
cipline and motivation—seem to have resulted most 
frequently from inexperience, or from misconstrued 
or insufficient planning, or from having for one rea- 
son or another lost interest in a project after a week 
or two. We expected to encounter these problems. 
The Term was, in fact, intended in part to place the 
student in a situation where he must confront these 
problems. 

Some faculty and students (mostly freshmen) 
were prompted to question whether the Term should 
not be more “structured”? and to wonder whether 
“reinforcements,” such as required weekly meetings 
or progress reports for those on campus, should not 
be built in. Other faculty and students have pointed 
out that such changes would run counter to the spirit 
of the Winter Term. This was expressed most force- 
fully by one of the younger members of the faculty: 


I think we ought to resist a compulsion to drift 
toward what will amount, functionally, to a grading 
system for this work. Or making a complete map of 
suggestions for the helpless. Or offering courses to 
make sure that nobody gets lost, goofs off, or tries 
something that turns out to be unmanageable. In 
other words, we ought to strive to preserve the Nerve 
for Failure. We ought to be prepared to accept a fi- 
asco-rate of, say, 25 per cent. How’s Johnny going to 
learn to walk if we never let him out of the stroller? 

Possibly they will sort out what they want from 
what they think they want, discover that having to 
make your own choices means anxiety and hard work 
as well as glorious freedom, and maybe learn that not 
everything is great just because it isn’t being done 
right now. 


In talking with upperclassmen and in reading 
their evaluations, I have been repeatedly struck by 
the number of students, especially girls, who talk 
excitedly about having discovered that they are free 
to sit and talk with others in their dormitory and 
dining halls, and to become acquainted with many 
“new and wonderful people.” As one junior Duley 
“For the first time at Oberlin, I had time enough from 
my studies to really get to know people I didn’t know 
before. The general failure of Oberlin students to 
take time to spend with people is one of the major 
problems around here.” Dean of Women Martha 
Verda, ’48, speaks of the “number of upperclass stu- 
dents who expressed their deep delight in being able 
to relax, to know people more intimately, and more 
humanly than ever before in their experience at 
Oberlin.” 

Freshmen, on the other hand, do not seem so easily 
to have been able to adapt themselves. As one put 
it, “I think that having vast chunks of time really 
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messed some people up. Some kids I know spent a 
lot of time brooding and got pretty depressed.” An- 
other wrote, “Everyone stayed in his box ’cause there 
were no classes to drag them out.” A third freshman 
confessed that “things got so bad for me, and so many 
problems developed with my friends, and in my sec- 
tion, that I had to leave and visit friends for a few 
days.” One might be tempted to cite, in reply, the 
junior who wrote, “I think there was a lot going on, 
and if someone is bored, it’s a reflection on his own 
self.” One should, rather, I think, recognize more 
fully than we did this first year that the interests of 
freshmen, and their problems, are quite different, and 
that in the future they should be given more encour- 
agement and help in their planning and that more 
group projects should be devised—by faculty and by 
upperclassmen—specifically for them. Perhaps some 
freshmen should be encouraged not to participate in 
their first Term. 

Student replies to our questionnaire showed us 
that most of them are compulsive readers, who when 
they were not working on their projects were regu- 
larly reading many of those books (especially novels 
and books on current social, political, and educational 
problems) that are so often mentioned and talked 
about within and without the classroom. In view of 
this fact, I would suggest (as many of them did) that 
next January a very informal program of lectures by 
Oberlin faculty and discussions by faculty and stu- 
dents be organized, in which students and faculty 
might be able to meet to talk about some of those 
books and the issues treated in them. 

In the past weeks we have begun to receive letters 
from grateful school supervisors, directors of volun- 
teer programs, and teachers, commending our stu- 
dents for the fine work they did in their schools dur- 
ing January. A director of research at a metropolitan 
hospital recently wrote Associate Dean Charles Teske 
to “congratulate you and your college and your role 
in the development” of an Oberlin student who had 
worked with him “a few summers ago” and has in 
the short period of time since then developed “from 
an eager boy into a young scientist.” A Smithsonian 
supervisor writes, “The Smithsonian, with strong 
commitment to education, research, and service, wel- 
comes applications from students.” 

Alumni who know of “intern” or “apprenticeship” 
or work-study opportunities in their areas, or who 
are themselves in a position to help place an Oberlin 
student for four weeks in professional offices, agen- 
cies, businesses, research organizations, or university 
institutes are urged to write to the appropriate de- 
partment chairman or to Dean Teske or to me, de- 
scribing their ideas, asking questions, and outlining 
the procedures by which interested students might 
open negotiations, submit applications, or make ar- 
rangements for the January 1970 (or later) Terms. 
I should note here that, in the interests of all con- 
cerned, we want to make certain, before approving a 
student proposal, that all parties have a clear under- 
standing of what is involved, especially in the case of 
work in laboratories. It seems to me that in this way 
alumni and undergraduates might come to under- 
stand a little more about those different, and de- 
manding, worlds in which, in these times, we must 
all live. ae 
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IGHTEEN COUNSELORS 
from Cleveland high schools 
accepted an invitation from the 
Cleveland Oberlin Men’s Club to a 
luncheon meeting in January where 
they met Oberlin alumni and fac- 
ulty and talked about Oberlin’s ap- 
peal to prospective students. The 
counselors seemed impressed by this 
type of meeting where they could 
get specific information on how stu- 
dents are selected and could talk 
with representatives of the College. 
Robert L. Jackson, director of ad- 
missions and academic records, 
spoke. Members of the Faculty Ad- 
missions Committee and the admis- 
sions office staff attended, and 
James W. White, director of finan- 
cial aid, fielded many questions. 

Several of the alumni men and 
women present at the luncheon had 
attended an Oberlin alumni meeting 
in Cleveland the previous evening 
when a panel of four students along 
with Dean of Men Thomas F. Bech- 
tel, 59, spoke about different phases 
of campus life. 

Out of the meeting with coun- 
selors came a number of interesting 
suggestions and the implementation 
of an observation that counselors 
and students would welcome a 
chance to visit the campus. On 
March 5 fifty black students from 
Cleveland’s East High School spent 
the day on Oberlin’s campus. 


* sd * 


Alumni were advised to bring 
skates, sleds and toboggans to a 
WINTER FUN PARTY Feb. 2 for 
club members in Twin Cities, Min- 
nesota. Another meeting of this 
group in late February had the 
Alumni Association’s executive di- 
rector, Edward Tobias, as speaker 
_., Detroit alumni enjoyed a 
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SCHOLARSHIP SMORGASBORD 
Feb. 8 in three alumni homes in 
Southwest, Northwest and East De- 
troit ... Exec. Director Toby talked 
to Portland, Ore., alumni Feb. 26 
and to the Denver group Feb. 28... 
Dr. William Hamilton, ’44, a speaker 
at last fall’s Homecoming, was fea- 
tured at an alumni meeting of the 
Suncoast Club in St. Petersburg 
March 1... Dinner at the Saddle- 
back Inn for Phoenix and Tucson 
alumni March 1 featured a talk by 
Toby Tobias, who wound up a week 
of club visits on Sunday afternoon, 


March 2 in Oklahoma City. 

Prof. Daniel Goulding, chairman 
of the department of communica- 
tions, discussed the G. E. College 
Bowl team’s success with the Alum- 
ni Club of Erie, Pa., March 16. Mrs. 
Goulding (Elizabeth), lecturer in 
theater arts at Oberlin, told about 
the Oberlin Music Theater and its 
plans for a series of productions for 
summer 1969 at Hall Auditorium in 
Oberlin ... William Parker, Direc- 
tor of the Special Educational Op- 
portunities Program, headed a panel 
of college faculty and staff members 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. March 22... 
also on March 22 Indianapolis 
alumni heard about the College 
Bowl experience from David Card- 
well, ’71, a member of the team. 

One of this Spring’s most ambi- 
tious club plans was that of the 
Washington, D. C. group for a spring 
seminar March 29 with three speak- 
ers from the faculty: Geoffrey Blod- 
gett, 53, professor of history; Nor- 
man C. Craig, °53, professor of 
chemistry; and Charles B. Teske, 
associate dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences and associate professor 
of English. Each of the three lec- 
tured in the morning and after the 


lunch break chaired three concur- 
rent seminars during the afternoon. 
The idea for this meeting followed 
the objectives established by the 
Alumni Board’s Continuing Educa- 
tion Committee. 

* ¥ * 

The Oberlin Women’s Club of Los 
Angeles held a casserole luncheon 
March 15 at the home of Eleanor 
Zerby Blankenbaker, ’54. Ronald 
Simmons, guest speaker, gavea 
black man’s interpretation of the 
speech given by Colette Hill, ’71, at 
Homecoming last fall, entitled 
“Black Students at Oberlin.” 

The Northern New Jersey club 
held its annual pot-luck supper 
March 8 at the Community House in 
Madison. Congressman Peter H. B. 
Frelinghuysen and John R. Brown 
Jr., 7°33, an Oberlin trustee, held a 
panel discussion on “‘Ways of Meet- 
ing the Rising Costs of Education.”’ 
Moderator was Corinne Dorf Gun- 
ther, °47. 

* * * 

April meetings were scheduled by 
eight clubs. Alumni in North Caro- 
lina heard John W. Kurtz, professor 
of German. New York City women 
heard Oberlin seniors and recent 
graduates in a panel on “Urban 
Oberlinites.”’ Professor of Organ 
Fenner Douglas, 742, talked to Win- 
ters Park Plane allimni One ly 
Daughter’s Conservatory.” Three of- 
ficers of the class of 1969 gave West- 
ern New York alumni in Buffalo a 
“Senior Perspective’’ of Oberlin. 
“Fantasticheria,” the first film pro- 
duced by the Cinema Arts Associa- 
tion, had its Boston premiere April 
15. Debbie Horn, a senior from 
Schenectady, talked to Albany al- 
umni on three phases of campus life. 
Following a tour of the Ford Found- 
ation Building in New York City, 
April 18, Westchester and Southern 
Connecticut alumni heard F. Cham- 
pion Ward, 732, a vice president of 
the Foundation and an Oberlin trus- 
tee. On April 29, alumni in Syracuse 
heard William G. Davis, assistant 
dean of students and advisor to black 
students, and Robert Krulwich, ’69 
president. 

The members of the Cleveland 
Oberlin Women’s Club made their 
annual visit to Oberlin May 3 when 
luncheon at the Oberlin Inn was fol- 
lowed by a talk by William C. Park- 
er, director of the Special Opportun- 
ities Program. Football coach Wil- 
liam Grice will speak to Columbus 
alumni May 15. | | 
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LETTERS 


S.S. OBERLIN VICTORY 


In February 1967 you printed a photo 
of the World War II ship, S.S. Oberlin 
Victory, and asked that your readers 
watch for her. 

Well, she was in San Francisco and 
has left. 

For a week she was in drydock at 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. and then 
on March 8 sailed for Coos Bay, Ore. 

Calmar Steamship Corp. is operating 
her for the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service and the firm’s port stew- 
ard, George Flynn, said she was op- 
erating mainly between San Francisco 
and Vietnam. 

Calmar puts provisions and a crew 
aboard her and the MSTS decides 
where she goes, Flynn explained. He 
did not know too much about her, but 
declared she must be in good condition 
or the government would never have 
taken her out of mothballs. 

E. H. SPRUNGER, 740 
San Francisco 


GRIEVED AND ASHAMED 


If the article in the N.Y. Times of Sun- 
day, March 16, is accurate, I can only 
say that for the first time in my life I 
am grieved, and ashamed of my col- 
lege’s actions. Not only do I deplore 
the outrageous comments on students’ 
entrance applications, but I strongly 
deprecate the removal from the ad- 
missions committee of the two stu- 
dents who had the courage to bring 
this sorry state of affairs to public 
attention. 

It would be reassuring to know that 
the author of the comments is no long- 
er connected with Oberlin. 

ELIZABETH C, BENNETT, ’26 
Charlottesville, Va. 


ANTITHETIC? 


My attention has been called to two 
February letters anent a January ar- 
ticle by David S. Burgess ’39. The first 
is from a male ’65er, the second from 
an alumna of ’40. They would seem 
antithetic but—here’s the joke—each 
is right. 

This ’05er (of another college) claims 
that she speaks from a particular point 
of vantage commanding both these 
two generations as well as her own. 
With an interest in semantics pre- 
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dating Dr. Hayakawa, I note that do- 
gooder is a dirty word currently (how- 
ever much do-goodees may have 
profited). Individual fulfillment is a 
perfectly legitimate, indispensable 
goal. But these two are not mutually 
exclusive or contradictory ideas. Rath- 
er, in the course of a life span, they 
together form a ring so blended that 
it is impossible to say where one 
phase merges into the other. 

One has to speak in parables. Mine 
is that of a remembered Hawaiian 
tree, huge, its spreading branches 
matched by the far-reaching invisible 
roots beneath. If water is plentifully 
poured only around the massive trunk, 
the thirsty roots turn in on it, ulti- 
mately choke it to death. I have seen 
self-fulfillers, under whatever out- 
ward cloak, suffer a like fate, inward- 
ly dead long before obit time. 

All three generations of our present 
time must “bring about a revolution 
within ourselves.” Let’s not waste the 
all-too-short precious time in guerilla 
warfare on each other. We're all in it 
together. 

One footnote to the ’40 letter: In his 
freshman year at Oberlin the ’39er of 
the December article on the Genera- 
tions wrote home: “I’ve seen a play 
that has changed my outlook on PEO- 
PLE. It is OUR TOWN by Thornton 
Wilder.” No reason to know that that 
author had earlier been an acquain- 
tance of his parents at both Oberlin 
and Lawrenceville; just a coincidence. 

Mrs. J. STEWART BURGESS 
Claremont, Calif. 


BAN THE BOOM 


Two articles in the March issue ‘Could 
Oberlin Co-exist with a Super-Port?” 
and “Student Thoughts on Environ- 
mental Pollution,” are extremely rele- 
vant to the question of whether the 
public should continue to support mas- 
sive federal funding for development 
of the Super-Sonic Transport (SST) 
by Boeing. Being against a techno- 
logical “advancement” has become an 
unpopular position, especially for 
those connected with science. But Dr. 
Kormondy’s article illustrates that 
we must ask, “How should we prog- 
ress,” not “How can we progress.” 

The Citizens League Against the 
Sonic Boom was organized in 1967 by 
Dr. William A. Shurcliff, a physicist, 


and Dr. John T. Edsall, a biological 
chemist, both at Harvard, because of 
their concern over the psychological 
and physical damage which WILL re- 
sult if commercial super-sonic flights 
become operational over the U.S. as 
a result of SST development. 

Briefly, the SST offers a speed ad- 
vantage: 1800 mph vs. less than 600 
mph. The present SST design holds 
fewer people and has a shorter range 
than the jumbo jet, the latest sub- 
sonic design. According to the ‘“Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior of 
the Special Study Group on Noise and 
Sonic Boom in Relation to Man,” re- 
leased last Nov. 22: 

SSTs flying routinely over the U.S. 
would “... subject between 20 mil- 
lion and 40 million Americans... to 
5 to 50 sonic booms per day... an 
additional 35 million to 65 million peo- 
ple would be subjected to 1 to 50 
booms per day of somewhat lower in- 
tensity, and 13 million to 25 million 
would experience 1 to 4 high intensity 
DOCS a asa see 

The booms over the U.S. “... would 
produce 3 million to 6 million damage 
complaints per year.” Damage pay- 
ments would amount to “... at least 
$35 million and possibly more than 
$80 million per year.” (These figures 
are based on actual tests in St. Louis, 
Oklahoma City, Chicago, and Edwards 
AFB, using military planes which 
were lighter, produced less intense 
booms, and had far narrower bang- 
zones than the proposed SSTs.) 

If super-sonic flight over the U.S. 
were banned (there is no FAA regula- 
tion against it at present), a“... 
$4,720,000,000 loss could be sustained” 
(assuming full development) because 
so few SSTs would be needed for 
overwater use, making the cost per 
SST much higher than assumed by the 
FAA. 

At present the government is pay- 
ing 90% of the development cost: total 
development is estimated by the FAA 
at $1 billion. Government share for 
fiscal 1970 alone will be an estimated 
$270 million. 

The dangers to our environment are 
real. There is no “cure” for the sonic 
boom. It comes with no warning and 
causes very real damage which must 
be paid for in increased fares and/or 
taxes. Its intensity would be like an 
unexpected loud thunderclap or large 
explosion. Is it really worth it so some 
of us could fly to Europe in 2% hours 
instead of 5, a 25% saving in time if 
you include time to the airport, etc.? 

Only public pressure on your con- 
gressmen can stop SST development. 
For free additional information, write 
to CLASB, 19 Appleton St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02138. 

ROBERT B, LILLICH, 61 
Kent, Ohio 


MOURNS HIGHFIELD 


It gave mé real grief to learn that 
Oberlin-at-Highfield was to be no 
more. 

It is disheartening to think of the 
years of effort and hard work that 
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went into the gradual evolving of the 
Oberlin Players from a rank amateur 
company to a group with a reputation 
on both sides of the Atlantic and 
throughout the United States. I also 
think of the patrons and sponsors 
which we so carefully cultivated over 
the years. I think of the town of Fal- 
mouth which gave so much to the 
company and supported the Players 
through shows which were good, as 
well as some which weren’t so good. 


Most of all I regret the extinguish- 
ing of something which gave the stu- 
dents the chance to learn about per- 
forming at the gut level by actually 
performing every week for eight 
weeks. My own experience as chorus 
master for two years and music direc- 
tor for four years was beyond doubt 
the most important, the best, the finest 
training I ever received during my 
time at Oberlin. 

Oberlin at Highfield was successful 
because at its heart the whole opera- 
tion existed for the students. There 
was no faculty to “teach” us how to 
perform. We learned because of our 
own desire to learn and because we 
had to live with ourselves—not with 
grades and classes. Each performance 
was a test we either passed or failed. 

The things which were valuable, 
unforgettable, worthwhile and im- 
portant cannot be measured in terms 
of cost analysis, efficiency charts or 
even dollars collected at the box 
office. 

JAMES PAUL, ’65 
Boston 


A PARENTAL VIEW 


Have there been studies of parents of 
student dissidents? 

Are college presidents or psychol- 
ogists seeing patterns of parental at- 
titudes toward their own protesters? 

I would think that parents like us, 
who chose Oberlin as “the best” for 
their children, would have chosen it 
because it was already good. And 
surely they would not want it “im- 
proved” by the most inexperienced 
educator they have met, namely their 
own son. 

NAME WITHHELD BY EDITOR 


ODIOUS AFFRONT 


I support those students who pre- 
vented a recruiting visit by the Marine 
Corps. The presence on campus of an 
organization whose main purpose is 
the slaughter and destruction of in- 
nocent human beings is an odious af- 
front to all that Oberlin stands for. 
There is no room for modern day 
barbarians in an institution dedicated 
to the ideals of liberal scholarship and 
the development of a just and humane 
society. If the administration fails to 
realize this then the students are justi- 
fied in defending the college by them- 
selves. 

There is no free speech issue at 
stake in this controversy over military 
recruitment. There is a well-recog- 
nized distinction in the law between 
free speech and recruitment. The lat- 
ter is definitely not a Constitutionally- 
protected right. The students were 
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not denying the right of free speech 
to anyone. They were saying NO to 
the war machine. The administration 
must change its policy and do like- 
wise. 


Davi M. BLoncETT, 66 
Chicago 


@ Evrtor’s NoTE: The above letter was 
addressed to President Carr with 
copies to the Oberlin Review and the 
Alumni Magazine. President Carre 
turn, released his answer for publica- 
tion. His letter follows. 


Dear Mr. Blodgett: 

I am afraid that you and I will sim- 
ply have to agree to disagree concern- 
ing basic principles of academic free- 
dom and the open campus as they 
affect the operation of the Placement 
Office. 

For what interest they may have to 
you, I am sending you copies of two 
recent statements I have made on this 
subject. Iam also sending a statement 
that was sent to the college and uni- 
versity presidents of the country 
about a year ago by the head of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

It would appear that your blunt 
assertion that “there is no free speech 
issue at stake in this controversy over 
military recruitment” does not have 
the support of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. It certainly does not 
have my support. 

ROBERT K. CARR 
President, Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


BALLOT BOX NEEDED 


Let Democracy speak on the question 
of military recruitment. 

Some basic consideration must be 
clear. First, the military services 
should be free to request the oppor- 
tunity to come to the campus for re- 
cruitment purposes. 

Secondly, it would seem that the 
College administration would need to 
recognize this basic freedom and then 
extend this opportunity as such re- 
cruitment efforts must be considered 
reasonable. 

Thirdly, it would seem equally 
reasonable that if students come to an 
academic community such as that 
which Oberlin represents, these stu- 
dents should have the privilege of 
finding what they came for. If they 
feel that any form of military activity 
(even at the level of recruitment) is 
inconsistent with the maintaining of a 
total academic atmosphere, or is in 
any manner viewed as a real threat to 
this atmosphere, it would seem that 
the students were reasonable in these 

es. 
es a appear further that the 
student body could be polled through 
a vote which is clearly made available 
to all students. The vote would have 
most meaning if it should follow dis- 
cussion and debate which had been 
carefully planned to assure equal 
representation to opinions which ex- 
ist representing all sides of the issue. 

Surely, all sides have reasonable 

supporters who have high regard for 


democracy, its ideals, and its pro- 
cesses. Surely all sides will allow 
these processes to assert themselves, 
and then will be willing to be guided 
by the democratic results. 

If a majority should vote against 
military recruitment on campus, the 
administration might do well to com- 
municate these results to the potential 
recruiter, while making clear that the 
campus must regard the recruiter’s 
right to conduct his reasonable busi- 
ness on the campus, even as recruiters 
from other reasonable organizations 
are free to do. It would not seem un- 
wise that the administration would 
further suggest, however, that the 
military recruiter consider coming to 
the City of Oberlin (not the campus). 

Due to constantly changing times, 
and to changing campus personnel, it 
might be best representative to poll 
the student body once each school 
year. I believe that in Oberlin (in a 
democratic society) a forum and a 
stage for freedom of expression can 
exist within reason and without chaos, 
while achieving effective results with 
which all present can at least abide 
until the time of the next vote. 

HARVEY. 6. HALL IR 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CAN’T BE NEUTRAL 


I support the action of those who 
prevented the Marines from recruit- 
ing. 

I hope the illusory notion that the 
College can be neutral on the Viet- 
nam War and the dangerous policies 
of the military-industrial complex 
has finally been dispelled. 

When a recruiter requests free use 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


LETTERS 


of its facilities, the College can either 


deny that request or accede to it. 
Neither action is neutral. The fact 


that taking the latter course perpetu- 
ates the status quo does not imply 
neutrality. 

We are told that because the Col- 
lege has the same policy toward all 
groups it is neutral. I cannot believe 
President Carr really means this. I 
cannot believe he would allow a re- 
cruiter for the National Liberation 
Front the gratis services of the Place- 
ment Office. Even if he would, I can- 
not believe that such “neutrality,” 
which is really the rigidity of mind- 
lessness, would be desirable. I can- 
not believe that anyone could 
seriously argue that any group can 
use College facilities gratis for any 
purpose. 

The alternative is to establish cri- 
teria for the use of such facilities. 
The criterion most often posited has 
been whether the function of the 
group in question is dissemination of 
information. To ban a group which 
disseminates information, it has been 
persuasively argued, would violate the 
principle of academic freedom, if not 
the first amendment. For two years 
student leaders and concerned facul- 
ty members have attempted without 
success to implement this criterion 
as the decisive factor in determina- 
tion of which groups should use the 
Placement Office. The failure of the 
administration to entertain these seri- 
ous efforts at compromise left con- 
cerned students no choice but to act 
according to their consciences Feb. 20, 
even at the price of disruption. 

Availability of employers is not an 
integral part of the educational pro- 
cess, especially when those employers 
act with the implied power of con- 
scription behind them. 

In the past, the College has taken 
institutional stands when the issues 
in question were of overriding con- 
cern to an intellectual community. 
The recruiter issue and the wider is- 
sues it symbolizes fall in this cate- 
gory. This is patently obvious to any 
male student who is contemplating 
leaving school for a year, or whose 
grades are sufficiently low to put his 
academic career in jeopardy, or who 
is deciding his major with a view to 
his career after Oberlin. 

But the importance of the issue 
transcends questions of self-interest. 
Stopping recruiting at Oberlin will 
have an infinitesimal effect on the 
sum of recruiting in this country. 
However, the issue is symbolic of a 
much greater issue—one which John 
K. Galbraith made his major theme 
in The New Industrial State. What 
should be the role of the intellectual 
community in the technocratic age? 
Galbraith views the intellectual com- 
munity as the lone repository of in- 
telligent dissent from the model of 
society being shaped by the giant 
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1897 


CHARLES A. DEXTER was honored at a 
family dinner Feb. 12 in celebration of nis 
96th birthday. The dinner was given in Mr. 
Dexter’s home in Moline, II. 


1912 


The HUGH A. CAMERONS (Ruth Brink, 
18) marked their golden wedding anniver- 
sary Feb. 23 at the home of their daughter, 
Mrs. A. P. Van Iderstine, ’42, in Poland, 
Ohio, where the Camerons have lived since 
1963. They have two sons, Hugh E. of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., and Robert C. ’45, of 
Salem, Ore., and 10 grandchildren. 

LAWRENCE MacDANIELS represented 
Oberlin at the inauguration of Lawrence 
Park as president of Mansfield State Col- 
lege April 26. 


1914 


ELSIE LEWIS was Oberlin’s representa- 
tive April 12 at the inauguration of Freder- 
ick Sample as president of Lebanon Valley 
College. 


1915 


HERBERT C. MAYER, president of Ameri- 


can Viewpoint Inc., the nation’s oldest citi- 
zenship organization, spoke at a Lenten 
service at Park Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 


1916 


Walter Galloway, ’69, grandson of Mrs. 
W. M. Galloway (ALICE ANDERSON), will 
begin Peace Corps training in Ethiopia in 
July with his wife (MaryJean McKelvy, 
68). They were married last August in Fair- 
child Chapel. Walt is the son of Gordon 
and Mary Helen Gethman Galloway, both 
43, and MaryJean’s parents are James, ’41, 
and MaryJean Behoteguy, ’42, McKelvy. 


1917 


James Forman, son of LEO FORMAN, has 
won acclaim from the Junior Literary Guild 
for his novels: “The Skies of Crete,’’ on 
Nazi-occupied Greece; “Ring the Judas 
Bell’ of civil conflict in Greece; ‘‘Horses of 
Anger,’’ World War II through the eyes of 
a 15-year-old German boy; and ‘The Shield 
of Achilles,’ a novel of Cyprus. 


1921 


David E. Anderson, husband of WILMA 
LUDWIG Anderson, passed away in Boca 
Raton (Fla.) Community Hospital Feb. 19 
after an illness of five days. 


1923 
The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Donald D. Brady 


(LENA FORSTER) have retired to 31 H St., 
Paradise Bay Park, Bradenton, Fla., 33505. 
The Rev. Mr. Brady will serve as assistant 
minister in the First Congregational Church 
of Bradenton. 


1925 


CLEVELAND GRANT, wildlife photogra- 
pher, presented a film record of his one- 
man safari through southern Africa at Wit- 
tenberg Univ. in February. Mr. Grant, one 
of the principal contributors to Walt Dis- 
ney’s True Life Adventure Series, journeyed 
to Africa in 1963 to make his film, and has 
made annual trips since then to add film 
footage. 

ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, solicitor general 
of the United States, presented the Earl F. 
Nelson Lecture in Law at the University of 
Missouri-Columbia, March 14. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA PIERCE Macpherson is 
delighted with Carmel Valley Manor, a re- 
tirement home in one of the “loveliest spots 
in California.’’ She recently moved to the 
Manor after having lived in Carmel for over 
a year. 

ARTHUR WILLIAMS was one of four 
judges for an annual district high school 
band and choir contest sponsored by the 
Ohio Music Educators Association at Shelby, 
Ohio, in March. 


1927 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON, librarian of the 
Institute of Life Insurance (New York 
City), has elected early retirement effective 
May 1, but is to be associated with the 
Institute in a consulting capacity until 1971. 
She also is continuing her affiliation with 
Pratt Institute as lecturer in library science, 
a post she has held since 1959. This summer 
she expects to give a series of lectures on 
the organization and administration of spe- 
cial libraries at the Univ. of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu. Miss Ferguson has written extensively 
for the insurance press and for library 
publications. 


1928 


Mrs. EVELYN SPEAR Dunlap and Dr. 
Raymond Willard Root of Leonia, N.J., were 
married Feb. 14 in Leonia. Attendants were 
the bride’s brother-in-law and sister, Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert E. Kiehl (Mary Virginia 
Spear, ’31). Dr. Root is emeritus professor 
of biology at City College of City University 
of New York. Dr. and Mrs. Root live in 
Summit, N. J. 

MARSHALL HOUCK represented Oberlin 
at the inauguration of John J. Pruis as 
president of Ball State University April 11. 

Mrs. James F. Meyers (ELIZABETH 
YEEND), director of residence and college 
activities at Barnard College, has been made 
director of the new college center, named 
for President Emeritus Millicent McIntosh. 
The center, which will be dedicated in the 
fall, will coordinate extracurricular events 
and programs. Mrs. Meyers, who lives in 
Maplewood (N.J.), is a trustee of the board 
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he Adult School of South Orange and 
wood and of the Maplewood Commu- 


1929 


The Rev. NORMAN G. CRAWFORD, tt, 
minister of Central Christian Church (Dis- 
ciples-Baptist), Danbury, Conn., plans to 
retire July 1, upon completion of 40 years 
in the ministry. The Rev. Mr. Crawford has 
served churches in Dennison, Cadiz and 
Martins Ferry, Ohio; Bloomington, II1.: Ton- 
awanda, N.Y.; and Princeton, W.Va. He will 
have completed five years in the Danbury 
church. Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, (M. HELEN 
SYMONS) plan to live in Louisville, Ky. 


1930 


ROBERT W. CAIRNS, past-president of 
the American Chemical Society, has received 
the Perkin Medal—highest honor given for 
outstanding work in applied chemistry in 
the U.S. In part, the citation accom»nanyin 
the award read, ‘“‘for his leadership of group 
effort in the field of polymer chemistry.’’ 

ROLLO MAY, adjunct professor of gradu- 
ate psychology at New York University, 
gave this year’s Brown & Haley lectures at 
the Univ. of Puget Sound. The theme was 
“Psychoanalysis and Greek Drama.’ 

KENNETH W. MILLER, executive direc- 
tor of the Denver Area United Way for 20 
years, gave his answers March 9 to the ques- 
tions of Denver Post editors and reporters 
in a two-page interview on ‘Should U.S. 
Welfare system be changed?’’ 

HILTON SMITH, vice chancellor for grad- 
uate studies and research of the University 
of Tennessee, was a speaker in February for 
the Chattanooga Engineers Club. His sub- 
ject was the industry of the emerging na- 
tions: Thailand, India, Taiwan and Japan. 
During the summer of 1967 Mr. Smith had 
visited Taiwan as a guest of the Chinese 
government to study the educational insti- 
tutions of that country. Last summer he 
made a similar trip to India. 


1931 


RICHARD J. STOCKER, class president, 
has received the Distinguished Service 
Award given annually by the Ohio Music 
Education Association. The citation was 
read and a plaque presented at the OMEA 
state convention banquet in Columbus in 
February. 


1932 


WALTER BLODGETT, curator of the de- 
partment of musical arts at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art and director of music at 
St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland Heights, gave 
an organ recital at Western Reserve Acad- 
emy Chapel in February. Mr. Blodgett, who 
is also a consultant in organ design, was the 
designer of the organ on which he played 
the recital. 

The Rev. J. WESLEY DAY spent 1968 in 
North Sumatra, Indonesia, teaching religious 
education at the Faculty of Theology, Nom- 
mensen University; now he teaches at the 
Methodist University and at the Methodist 
Bible Institute, Medan. His address: Djalan 
Tjandi Kalasan No. 1, Medan, North Su- 
matra, Indonesia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heinz Specht (LOUISE 
MAST) are in Europe for two years. Mr. 
Specht is stationed at the embassy in Paris 
as European representative of the Fogarty 
International Center of NIH. 


1933 


PAUL BROWN, associated since World 
War II with the Detroit firm of Harley and 
Ellington, architects and engineers, has been 


cornmended in the Bulletin, a monthly trade 


publication, for his contributions “to the 
hurnan scene and to professional better- 
ment Mr. Brown has been active for many 
years on a variety of planning boards and 


Under his leadership as pres- 
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STRING QUARTET: Four Oberlinians now comprise the North Carolina 
String Quartet in residence at the University of North Carolina. They are (1. 
to r.) Edgar and Dorothy Peterson Alden, both ’36, violins; Charles Grif- 
fith, 60, cello, and Ann Woodward, ’62, viola. All were coached at Oberlin 


by John Frazer, professor emeritus. 


ident of the Detroit chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, great strides were 
made in developing a cooperative approach 
among the many groups involved in the 
building industry for the solution of com- 
mon problems. Recently, and as a result of 
this, he has served as a member of the 
board of governors of the Metropolitan De- 
troit Construction Bid Registry. 

The Rev. Mr. DONALD H. FRAZIER, min- 
ister of First Congregational Church of West 
Haven, Conn., for the past nine years, has 
been appointed executive director of the 
commission on development of the United 
GChurcheoL Christ; 

Mrs. Irwin Freundlich (LILLIAN LEF- 
KOFSKY) recently appeared in solo piano 
recitals at St. Mary’s College in Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Salem College in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
and the Mt. Airy Fine Arts Project (fed- 
erally-sponsored) also in North Carolina, 
playing works by Brahms, Beethoven, De- 
bussy and Chopin. 


1934 


DONALD S. STRONG, professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Alabama, 
is president-elect of the Southern Political 
Science Association. 


1935 = 


WALTER HELLER, professor of econom- 
ics at the University of Minnesota and for- 
mer chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers in the Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations, spoke on ‘‘The Dimensions of 
the Political Economy” at Albion College in 


April. 


1936 


GEORGE DEAL represented Oberlin at 
the inauguration of Ronald G. Weber as 
president of Mt. Union College April pAsy 

JOHN O. GRAFTON, by speech professor 
emeritus since 1965 at Malone College, Can- 
ton, received the fifth distinguished service 
award during the Founder's Day ceremonies 
of the college in March 


1938 


J. ARTHUR CAMPBELL, chairman of the 
department of chemistry at Harvey Mudd 
College, will spend next year working for 
the United Nations and UNESCO followed 
by a sabbatical at Harvard working on prob- 
lems of environmental chemistry. 

RUTH WARD, associate professor of edu- 
cation at Newark State College in Union, 
N.J., spoke at the 49th annual dinner meet- 
ing of the Elizabeth (N.J.) YWCA March 27. 
She is a former member of the YWCA na- 
tional staff. 


1939 


HENRY lL. BURNETT, sales personnel 
manager of American Optical Corp., Optical 
Products Division, Southbridge (Mass.) dis- 
cussed ‘‘How to Hire a Salesman” before the 
Worcester Sales Executive Club in Febru- 
ary. Some time ago Henry established the 
college recruiting and training program for 
his company. 


1940 


Mrs. Frank C. Parker (JEANNE HITT) 
had a one-man show of her paintings and 
other artwork at the Rochester (N.Y.) Sav- 
ings Bank in March. 

JAMES A. RUSSELL, director of the engi- 
neering and technology division and chair- 
man of the department of electronics at 
Hampton Institute, was guest speaker for 
the Founder’s Weekend program at St. 
Paul’s College, Baltimore, in March. 

Mrs. Albert Sims (RUTH LEISERSON), 
vice president of Connecticut’s League of 
Women Voters, heads a league unit that is 
considering ‘An Effective General Assem- 
bly.”’ She has been a member of the Green- 
wich League for 15 years, having. served as 
a director and president. Her husband is 
vice president of the College Entrance Ex- 


amination Board. They have four children 
Mary, 17-year-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. JOSEPH WAGNER, won the Young 
Artist's Competition sponsored by the San 
Diego Symphony Orchestra, She is a pian 
ist. Joe is a music teacher at Southwester: 
= 


Junior College and a violist in the orches- 
tra. 


1941 


The Rev. Mr. WILLIAM BRADLEY, as- 
sociate director of humanities and social 
sciences for the Rockefeller Foundation, 
spoke in April at the 26th annual ministers’ 
seminar at First Community Church in 
Columbus. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. SELDEN DICKIN- 
SON, t, are on leave of absence from the 
First Congregational Church in Oak Park, 
Ill. They sailed April 15 to travel in the 
Netherlands, France, Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land and Germany and plan to return in 
July. Son Charles is doing his intern year at 
Union as a street worker and plans to do 
graduate study in social work next year at 
Columbia. Son David is a sophomore at 
Oberlin. 

MaryJean McKelvy Galloway, ’'68, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. JAMES McKELVY 
(MaryJean Behoteguy, ’42), will begin Peace 
Corps training in Ethiopia in July with her 
husband, Walter, ’69, son of Gordon and 
Mary Helen Bethman Galloway, both ’43. 
They were married last Aug. 24 in Fairchild 
Chapel. 

JAMES McKELVY, director of the North- 
ern Michigan University choir, will accom- 
pany it to Vienna this summer, where the 
choir will sing in an international sympo- 
sium on choral music. Following the sym- 
posium, the group plans a two-week concert 
tour of central Europe, sponsored by the 
Institute for European Studies. 


1942 


Dr. FREDERICK CROSS of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Cleveland, is one of 13 scientists 
using more than $111,000 in research grants 
from the Heart Association of Northeastern 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Jules Enrich (ESTHER PRAGER) 
has joined the staff of Adoption Service of 
Westchester (N.Y.) Inc. as a caseworker. 
A resident of Scarsdale for 17 years, she 
has been active in PTA and Girl Scout work, 
is on the board of the Scarsdale Family 
Counseling Service and a member of the 
Desoff Choirs in New York. 

The Rev. JUSTIN J. HARTMAN, t, min- 
ister of the Acton (Mass.) Congregational 
Church, has been trying “to keep up with 
the times’’ and change the format of the 
Sunday morning church services. In Jan- 
uary the service was in celebration of man’s 
triumph in space. 

VICTOR J. STONE, professor of law at 
the Univ. of Illinois, is the newly-elected 
president of the Illinois Conference of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors. He served as Oberlin’s delegate at the 
inauguration of Robert Eckley as president 
of Illinois Wesleyan University March 22. 

Mrs. Lawrence Todd (LIDA ROBERTS), 
violinist, has become a graduate assistant in 
the music department at Montclair (N.J.) 
State College. She and her husband live in 
Cedar Grove, N. J., and have a daughter, 
Karen, 12. 


1943 


ee ee ee eee ee 

MEL FRAREY has received the South 
Korean government’s Moran Medal, Order 
of Civic Merit, for his work in Korea as 
director of the Community Development 
Foundation and the Save the Children 
Foundation. The decoration was awarded 
by the president of South Korea Feb. 10. 
“Moran” is thé Korean word for the peony 
flower and the medal is the second highest 
decoration for civilians. 

OTIS HALL, until recently professor of 
forest management at Purdue Univ., has 
joined the University of New Hampshire as 
professor and chairman of the department 
of forest resources. 

Mrs. H. Ernest LaFontant (JEWEL 
STRADFORD) has been elected to the Lake 
Forest College board of trustees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Ryan (MARY 
BETH HARTSON) have moved to S. Miami, 
Fla. Bob is working in the Bahamas, on 
Great Harbour Cay (Berry Islands). 


32 


Natalie Hinderas, 46 (Natalie Hen- 
derson), pianist, visited Southern 
Negro colleges during her concert 
tour last fall and winter, spending 
two days at each. A recital was 
given the first day, and a lecture- 
recital the next. The lectures ex- 
amined the contributions, aptitudes 
and ambitions of black musicians in 
America. Tapes and recordings of 
works by contemporary black com- 
posers were included. 

In addition to her concert tour, 
several TV productions were on the 
agenda for the season, including 
programs for her producer-director 
husband, Lionel Monagas. His new 
series, ‘““New Mood/New Breed,” ex- 
amines Negro life in Philadelphia. 
One production focused on the 
classical music composed by Black 
Americans; another was a com- 
posers’ discussion of “The Black 
Sound in Classical Music,” a third 
scrutinized the “Soul of the Black 
Church in Philadelphia.” 

Natalie and Lionel live in Phil- 
adelphia. Their daughter, Michele 
Lelia, 5, attends kindergarten at 
Germantown Friends School. 

In addition to her concert and TV 
work, Miss Hinderas is an assistant 
professor at Temple University, a 
member of the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance and a board member of 
Singing City. 


JOHN TEBBETS 


(BELEN sy DICK. 
is still teaching music and English, 
but now in the new district high school, 
Telstar Regional, in Bethel, Maine. In Feb- 
ruary John had to plow a path through 12- 
foot snow drifts on either side of the road 
near their house. 


Mrs. 
SON) 
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The Rev. Lawrence L. Durgin, t, h ’64, 
pastor of the Broadway United Church of 
Christ, and his congregation have begun 
holding Sunday worship services at the 
nearby Roman Catholic St. Paul the Apostle 
Church. It is believed to be the first time 


that a major Protestant and Catholic con- 
gregation in New York City have agreed to 
share a church building for regularly sched- 
uled services. 

PETER MENNIN’S seventh symphony, the 
“Variation Symphony,’ has been released 
by RCA Victor. It is performed by Jean 
Martinon, conducting the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 

Dr. CHARLES ROSS, director of medical 
education at Perth Amboy (N.J.) General 
Hospital, has been accepted as an active 
member of the Association for Hospital 
Medical Education. 

Mrs. Anson Russell (MARION WIDOW- 
SON) is teaching halftime in the Lorain 
(Ohio) school system. 

FRANK WENDT, V-12, has been elected 
president of Nuveen Corp., members of the 
N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal 
exchanges, and of its investment banking 
affiliate, John Nuveen & Co., Inc. He and 
his wife (BARBARA BOOTHBY) live in 
Southport, Conn. 
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Mrs. Harriette D. Augustine (HARRI- 
ETTE DAVISON), violinist, was featured in 
a “Musical Tribute to Senior Citizens” at 
the Munn Ave., Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange, N.J., last December. She is a social 
worker with the Bureau of Children’s Serv- 
ices in Orange. 

The Rev. and Mrs. ROBERT LODWICK, t, 
returned in January from Brazil. to New 
York City where he has been assigned as 
missionary associate in the office for plan- 
ning and research of The Commission On 
Ecumenical Missions and Relations. He and 
Irene hope to return to Brazil in 1970. 

ROBERT W. MACDONALD is cultural at- 
tache at the American Embassy in Kabul, 
Afghanistan. He arrived just in time to 
catch the recent fad of Afghan sheepskin 
coats (known here as pushteens) so widely 
publicized last fall by LOOK Magazine. 

ROBERT J. MILLER has a new assign- 
ment as director of systems analysis and 
scientific assistant to Vice Admiral Cald- 
well, director of ASW programs for the 
Navy. 


1946 


After 12 years at Flint Junior College 
(Mich.), LOIS COULSON has moved to 
Terre Haute, Ind., as associate professor of 
geography at Indiana State Univ. She is 
settled in a trailer court near U.S. Route 40. 

Mrs. V. J. Wertheimer (BARBARA MAY- 
ER), labor program specialist for N.Y. State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell Univ., has written ‘‘Exploring the 
Arts,’”’ a handbook for trade union and com- 
munity groups who want to introduce their 
members to the world of the performing 
and creative arts. 
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Mrs. Joseph Contino (FIORA CORRA- 
DETTI), on the conducting staff at Indiana 
University, directs the University Singers, 
the Pro Arte Ensemble, the Oratorio Chorus 
and the Philharmonic. Often a conductor 
of the IU Opera Theatre, in March she con- 
ducted “The Italian Girl in Algiers.”’ 

BYRON T. HAWKINS has become direc- 
tor of labor relations for Standard Brands 
Inc., in New York. He formerly was associ- 
ated with the Midland Glass Co. in Clifford, 
N.J., as vice president of personnel. 

The Rev. CHARLES S. SPIVEY JR., exec- 
utive director of the Department of Social 
Justice, National Council of Churches, 
U.S.A., delivered the Founders’ Day mes- 
Sage at the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Los Angeles, in February. 
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ALEX DANDAR, t, is minister at the 
Universalist Church in Lyons, Ohio. 

BARDARAH McCANDLESS, assistant 
professor of religion and philosophy at 
Westminster College, has been awarded her 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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HENRY BENT, professor of chemistry at 
the Univ. of Minnesota, was speaker for the 
Minnesota section of the American Chemical 
Society in February. His topic: New Appli- 
cations of the Principles of Structural In- 
organic Chemistry. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. J. WILLIAM LEE, 
t, are planning a leisurely vacation in Eng- 
land this summer. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. TUNNIE MARTIN 
JR., t, and their 15-year-old son are in the 
States on furlough from Bareilly, India. 
Since 1962 The Rev. Mr. Martin has been 
the manager of Ranikhet Mission Interme- 
diate College, Dwarahat Mission Intermedi- 
ate College and the Bishop Mondol Inter- 
mediate College in Bareilly. In addition, he 
has been district superintendent of the Ba- 
reilly district; field secretary and treasurer 
of the North India Conference; treasurer 
of the Clara Swain Hospital Appropriation 
and Grants and secretary of the Committee 
on Coordination. 

REED SMITH, head of the political sci- 
ence department at Bradley University, has 
been named chairman of the political sci- 
ence department at Wright State University, 
Dayton, Ohio. He will assume his new re- 
sponsibilities in the fall. 

THOMAS WHITAKER of the University 
of Iowa gave the annual public lecture 
sponsored by the department of English at 
Oberlin in February. His topic was ‘‘Wal- 
lace Stevens and Acutest Speech.” 
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WILLIAM C. CHILD JR. has been pro- 
moted to professor of chemistry at Carleton 
College. 

Mrs. Howard Evans (MARY DIETRICT, 
A.M.), who taught biology before her mar- 
riage, isn’t bugged by bugs. Howard is 
curator of insects at the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology at Harvard, and the three 
children also are interested in entomology. 
Mary and Howard currently are working on 
a biography of Prof. William Morton Wheel- 
er, a specialist on ants, who died in 1937. 

MERLE HILL, president of Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo., since 1965, has an- 
nounced his resignation effective June 30. 
He previously served as dean of faculty. 

J. W. HUTTON represented Oberlin at 
the inauguration of Kermit Johnson as pres- 
ident of Alabama College March 25. 

Dr. WILLIAM LIPPY, chief of ear, nose 
and throat at Trumbull Memorial Hospital, 
Warren, Ohio, has been elected to the Na- 
tional Young Leadership Cabinet of the 
United Jewish Appeal. He accompanied the 
Young Leadership Mission to Israel last 

ear. 
are Rufus Norris (BEVERLY HUNZI- 
KER), soprano, gave a concert in February 
at the Westbury (N.Y.) Memorial Public 
Library. 

Mr. and Mrs. PHILIP S. THOMAS (Carol 
Morris, ’51) and their children, Lindsey, 14, 
Daniel, 13, Lauren, 11 and Gay, 8, arrived 
in Rawalpindi, West Pakistan, in April and 
will be there until August 1970. Phil 1s 
working with the Harvard University Ad- 
visory team which is attached to the Plan- 
ning Commission of the government of 
Pakistan. Their trip took them through 
Ghana, Uganda and Kenya. Address: c/o 
Harvard Advisory Group, P.O. Box 1008, 
Islamabad, W. Pakistan. 

Mrs. David Turnbull (JOAN NEFF) has 
been named to the board of directors of the 
Henry County (Ind.) Counseling Center as 
the representative of the Mental Health 
Association. 


ee 
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GEORGE BENNETTE recently gave reci- 
tals in Kentucky at the invitation of that 
state’s arts council and also played this 
season at Bennett College, Milbrook, N.Y., 
and Jordan Hall in Boston. Early this year 
his recordings with violinist Ruben Varga of 
Brahms’ three violin and piano sonatas, 
were issued by Musical Heritage Society. 
George continues in his position as director 
of the Lighthouse Music School in New York 
and as faculty member of the College of 
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OLIVER SHUBERT, ’48, math coordi- 
nator for the Oberlin city schools and 
math instructor at Oberlin High 
School, keeps up with his music too, 
as a private teacher of clarinet. Oliver 
studied clarinet under George Waln at 
the Conservatory, but left in 1943 to 
go to war. When he returned to Ober- 
lin he enrolled as a math major. Last 
winter he was guest conductor at 
Oberlin High School’s band concert. 


Mount St. Vincent. 

HOWARD BOYAJIAN, professor of violin 
and chairman of the string faculty at the 
Univ. of Kansas, was guest director of the 
Central Kansas League Orchestra Clinic in 
February at the Manhattan (Kansas) High 
School. The CKL Orchestra Clinic is held 
in Manhattan once every five years. 

Dr. ALLAN GARB has become corporate 
medical director for Squibb Beech-Nut Inc. 
in New York City. He was formerly medical 
director at Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Mrs. Arthur J. Loman Jr. (MARILYN 
ORTH) received her master’s degree in so- 
cial welfare from the Univ. of Buffalo in 
February. She plans to continue her job as 
a social worker for Catholic Charities in 
Lackawanna, N.Y. Marilyn’s husband is a 
consultant in cardiology at Buffalo General 
Hospital. The Lomans have three children, 
Jeffrey, 13, Kathleen, 10 and James, 8. 

JOHN MacDONALD, head of the music 
department, University of Akron, is director 
of the Akron University Choral Ensemble, 
which is heard annually in a series of a 
dozen concerts performed at schools, civic 
organizations and on television. He is also 
the choral conductor of the Akron Sym- 
phony Orchestra and assistant choral direc- 
tor of the Blossom Festival Chorus. 

Chaparral Records Inc. (Box 19331, Dallas, 
Tex.) has recently announced the release of 
a new stereo record album by JACK MEL- 
ICK and his orchestra. The record, featur- 
ing Jack at the piano, is called “If You 
Can’t Dance To This ... You Can't Dance!”’ 

Mrs. Norman S. Talner (TRUDY LEVI) 
is enrolled this year in the School of Social 
Work at the University of Connecticut, 

Dr. ALLAN B. WEINGOLD, associate pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology at the 
New York Medical College, has been given 
a new appointment as executive officer of 
the Maternal and Child Health Institute of 
the college and as obstetric coordinator for 
the maternal and infant care program at 


Metropolitan Hospital. 


‘The Rev. and Mrs. LAE 
BERG, t, (HULDAH DAWSON 


RICHARD BREDEN- 
BREDEN- 


BERG, t), are in Nagoya, Japan, this year 
as specialist service education missionaries 
for the Presbyterian Church. Richard, di- 
rector of teacher-education at Florida 
Presbyterian College, is teaching English at 
Kinjo Univ., and Huldah, formerly a teacher 
in Pinellas County elementary schools, 
teaches junior high English. 

JOHN HENDERSON, his wife, Suzie, and 
their three daughters, 7, 2 and 8 months, 
have moved from St. Clair Shores (Mich.) 
to Port Huron, Mich. John is president of 
The Henderson Co., which sells metaphysi- 
cal supplies by mail order all over the 
world. 

Dr. JONATHAN HOLLOWAY, ophthal- 
mologist, has joined the staff of Rockwood 
Clinic in Spokane, Wash. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. FRANK STONE, 
t, will return to Turkey next fall to join the 
faculty of Hacettepe University in Ankara. 
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EDWARD P. (NED) ALLEN represented 
Oberlin at the March 8 inauguration of 
Billy O. Wireman as president of Florida 
Presbyterian College. 

The Rev. EDWARD KAPOO serves a 
church at Paia, Maui, and also is teaching 
Hawaiian language and culture at Baldwin 
High School. This is the first time the 
language is being taught in the public 
schools on a state-wide basis. 

NICHOLAS LOTZ, t, moved to Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., last fall to become director of 
planning and development for the Ft. Lau- 
derdale Museum of Arts. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REID, t, pastor of the 
Central United Methodist Church in Wilkes- 
Barre, presented the scripture lesson in 
drama at a community ecumenical service 
sponsored by the Downington (Pa.) Minis- 
terium of Churches in March. The Rev. Mr. 
Reid, whose hobbies include dramatics and 
hymn writing, has written several hymns 
which have been included in a Lutheran 
and in a Japanese hymnal. 
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Ambassador and Mrs. Nathaniel Davis 
(ELIZABETH CREESE) announce the birth 
of their fourth child, Thomas Rohde Davis, 
Jan. 20, in Guatemala City. He joins Mar- 
garet, Helen and James. 

Dr. G. ROBERT MASON, assistant pro- 
fessor at Stanford School of Medicine, has 
been appointed a Markle Scholar in Aca- 
demic Me licine. 

Mrs. Allison C. Neff (DOROTHY SCHOE- 
NI), mezzo soprano, is a soloist in several 
New Haven (Conn.) area churches and also 
sings with the New Haven Symphony. Alli- 
son sings in the Unitarian church choir at 
New Haven. 

DANIEL ORR, professor of economics at 
the University of California, San Diego, 
gave a lecture in the Professors’ Inaugural 
Lecture Series at Revelle College, UCSD. 
His topic was “A Simple Empirical Evalua- 
tion of Neo-Marxist Dogma.” 


1955 


Mrs. DOUGLAS W. McCOLM (DELORES 
OSMOLA) had a show of her serigraphs at 
the Davis Art Center in Davis, Calif., in 
March. This show followed her first one- 
man show in the Richmond Library, Rich- 
mond, Calif., three years ago, and her entry 
in the Northern California Invitational Art 
Show in Sacramento two years ago. Delores 
has been active in volunteer art programs 
for the Davis elementary schools, and writes 
book reviews on art books for the Library 
Journal. Doug is in the physics department 
at the Univ. of California at Davis. They 
have three children, Greg, Eric and Laura, 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Pier (HELENE 
FEINBERG) announce the birth of David 
Alan Oct. 5, 1968. David has a sister, Julie, 
3. Gene is attending a two-year program 
at Stanford to get his MBA. 

PAUL RHEINGOLD, New York attorney 
and author of two books on products lia- 
bility, spoke on “Expanding Rights of the 
Consumer” to the Mamaroneck (N.Y.) Ro- 
tary Club in February. 
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JOYCE ROSENFIELD, instructor of music 
at the University of Illinois School of Music, 
was soloist for the sixth annual Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert of the Champaign-Urbana 
Symphony Orchestra in March. Joyce, a 
harpist, is author of “Favorite Fables for 
Harp,” in two volumes and for two levels 
of ability. 

MICHAEL SIEGEL has been appointed as- 
sociate professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology at Albion College. 
After July 1 the Siegel’s home address will 
be: 412 Broesway PIl., Albion, Mich, 49224. 

MIM TRAMBOFF has taken a civil service 
job in Germany as supervisor of the Open 
Hearth Service Club at the U. S. Army 
Training Center near Nuremburg. 
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Mr. and Mrs. ARSENIO GIRON (PA- 
TRICIA DAY) have moved to 432 Coombs 
Ave., London, Ontario. Art is teaching the- 
ory and composition and Pat is teaching 
piano part-time at the University of West- 
ern Ontario. 

PETER HOWARD and Mary Linda Durell 
of Toledo were married March 17 at Prout 
Chapel of Bowling Green State University. 
Mary Linda is a cellist with the St. Louis 
Symphony and Peter is associate professor 
of music at BGSU. Address: 604 Conneaut 
St., Bowling Green. 

JOEL MONTAGUE has been awarded a 
Ford Foundation mid-career fellowship to 
study at the School of Public Health of the 
Univ. of North Carolina for a year starting 
in September. 

RUTH RITTENHOUSE Morris has been 
appointed senior research associate at the 
Institute for Behavioural Research, York 
University, Toronto, where her husband, 
Ray, is teaching sociology. She is conduct- 
ing a national survey of Canadian attitudes 
toward the federal government. Last June 
she and Ray adopted Douglas Martin, 1, to 
keep Peter, 6, and Corinne, 4, company. 

BARRIE T. SMITH has become manager 
of marketing for L. B. Foster Co.’s Central 
Region. He is based in Chicago. He was 
previously in the company’s Pittsburgh 
headquarters as advertising manager. Bar- 
rie and his wife (Janet E. Smith, 50) have 
three sons. 

WILLIAM WITTIG, assistant professor of 
music at Smith College, spoke to the Smith 
College Club of Greenwich-Stamford 
(Conn.) in March. 
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JAMES D. ELLIS has been promoted to 
associate professor of English at Mount 
Holyoke effective July 1. 

JAMES F. FIXX has resigned as editor of 
McCall’s and has joined the editorial staff 
of Life. 

The Rev. WILBUR FRANKLIN, t, minister 
of the Methodist church in New Concord, 
Ohio, will become minister at Muskingum 
College July 1, replacing The Rev. Dugald 
(Duke) Chaffee, ’42. 

Mrs. Robert Kliment (JANET McCLURE) 
is assistant to the headmaster at Westtown 
School, Westtown, Pa. 

ROBERT McFARLAND has received an 
eat degree in physical education at Kent 

ate. 
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ARTHUR COHEN has joined the faculty 
of the Community College of Baltimore as 
assistant professor of urban affairs. 

JAMES R. DAVIS is at Michigan State 
University, completing requirements for the 
hoes in administration and higher educa- 
ion, 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. JOHN FERGUSON, 
i have returned to Chicago, where John is 
minister at St. James United Methodist 
Church. Daughter Beverly, in fifth grade, 
attends school only 11% blocks from' home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jasper Rothuizen (JULIE 
KIESSLING) have a new daughter, Roxanne 
Yvonne, born Sept. 25, 1968. Jasper works 
for Du Pont International in Geneva. Ad- 


dress: “Les Rouges’ Chesevex (Vaud), 
Suisse, 
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FRANCOIS CLEMMONS, ’67, won 
the 1969 Pittsburgh District Metro- 
politan Opera auditions and placed 
third in auditions for the Great Lakes 
Region. He will finish his studies at 
Carnegie-Mellon this semester and has 
been making regular appearances as a 
police officer on educational TV’s “Mr. 


Rogers’ Neighborhood” show which is 
carried in 100 cities. 


ALLAN SPEAR, associate professor of 
history at the University of Minnesota, 
spoke on ‘‘The Making of the Urban Black 
Ghetto” at Oberlin in March. His talk was 
the third of seven lectures in American 
history being presented this semester by 
visiting speakers. 

PHILLIP SPURGEON, conductor of the 
Johnstown (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra, has 
been unanimously selected by the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Symphony Association board of di- 
rectors to serve as its resident conductor for 
1969-70. In addition to conducting the 
Johnstown Symphony, Phil has been direct- 
ing the Pittsburgh Youth Orchestra and 
participating each summer as a teaching 
conductor at the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League’s conductor institutes. 
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MARVIN BLICKENSTAFF, piano consult- 
ant for Cal Fischer Inc., music publishers, 
made a national tour for the firm, conduct- 
ing workshops for piano teachers. 

JOHN ENDERS resigned March 1 from 
the legal department of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh to become a member 
of the legal department of Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie. John and Yvonne have 
their first child, Theodore Peter, born last 
Oct. 23; 

DAVID ROSTKOSKI, teaching assistant in 
piano at the University of Washington, per- 
formed Bartok’s Concerto No. 3 with the 
Univ. of Washington Symphony in Decem- 
ber. Besides teaching piano in Tacoma, he 
is organist at Grace Lutheran Church and 
frequenty performs, including duo piano 
programs with his wife, Diane Anderson 
Rostkoski, ’57. 

W. HUGH TUCKER represented Oberlin 
March 7 at the inauguration of Glen Laird 
Taggart as president of Utah State Univ. 

Mr. and Mrs. DOUGLAS A. WENNY have 
announced the birth of Brian Nason, their 
fourth child and second son, Feb. 17, in 
Wilmington, Del. 

NANCY YEAGER, instructor in music at 
the College of Wooster, presented a piano 
recital in January in the Firestone Con- 
servatory of Music at the University of 
Akron, 
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Dr. and Mrs. ROBERT J. AILES announce 
the birth of Christine Elizabeth, March 1, 
1969, in Sandusky. 

RONALD CHASTAIN, Dartmouth profes- 
sor, was selected to participate in a three 
month student-teacher language project in 
Bourges, France. He and his wife (LYLE 
D. T. CHASTAIN) accompanied by their 
sons, Kenneth and Gregory, spent last 
Christmas in the Bavarian Alps, then met 
the Dartmouth students in Bourges in 
January. 

MIKE CODEL has left the London Bureau 
of the Associated Press to join the staff of 
Business International S.A. of Geneva as an 
assistant editor. Mike, Birte and son Edward 
Kai, who was born July 4, 1968, are moving 
to Switzerland this spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cowan (JOAN YAR- 
BROUGH) are artists-in-residence at Ala- 
bama College. In February they appeared 
as a duo-piano team at Norman College, 
Norman Park, Ga. When on tour they use 
a trailer they designed themselves to tow 
their two pianos to their concerts, and Joan, 
who studied piano tuning at the Conserva- 
tory, acts as tuner if either instrument gets 
out of adjustment. 

ROBERT HOLIBAUGH of Madison (Ohio) 
was appointed manager of international 
services for Fasson Products of Painesville 
in February. He is responsible for Fasson’s 
international marketing services, primarily 
in Central and South American and the 
Far East. 

ANDREW McGUIRE has been appointed 
by New York Mayor John V. Lindsay to 
direct a special planning office for the 
Jamaica section of Queens. Since 1966 he 
has been an adviser on political and security 
affairs at the U. S. Mission to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD TUCKER are 
leaving this summer for a year in Poona, 
India, to do research work. 

DAVID YEOMANS, a faculty member at 
Emporia State College, was a judge for the 
instrumental and vocal auditions sponsored 
by the Hutchinson Symphony Guild at the 
Hutchinson Community College in Febru- 
ary. Dave has spent the past five summers 
on the piano faculty at the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 
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ERIC ARNOLD successfully defended his 
Ph.D. dissertation, “Administrative Leader- 
ship in a Dictatorship: The Position of Jo- 
seph Fouche in the Napoleonic Police, 1800- 
1810,” before the department of history, 
Columbia Univ. Now he has more time to 
spend with his wife, Barbara, and sons 
Daniel Anderson, 3, and Christopher Scott, 2. 

JANE BRIGGS, recipient of a Southern 
Fellowships award, has been in Boston since 
September 1967, working toward a doctor of 
musical arts degree in music education at 
Boston University. 

MR. and MRS. FREDERICK N. CHASE 
(both M.A.T.) have been in State College, 
Pa., since the fall of 1966. Fred has been 
studying computer science and Sara Eng- 
lish at Penn State. For the past year, Fred 
has been systems manager of the Computer- 
Assisted Instruction Lab. Sara interrupted 
study last summer and fall for the birth of 
Lee Noel but is now nearing completion of 
the Ph.D. in English. 

JACK CONIAM has resigned as assistant 
basketball coach at Connecticut Univ. to 
join a real estate broker in Storrs, Conn. 
Prior to his two years at Connectiut, Jack 
was head basketball coach for five years at 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

ALLEN HUSZTI, his wife, Sarah, and the 
children, Douglass and Hannah, moved into 
a new home in Hudson, Mass. last November. 

Mrs. Paul Johnson (PATRICIA JOSLYN), 
her husband and two-year-old son, returned 
from 114 years teaching in Ghana last Sep- 
tember. Paul is studying for his master’s 
degree in forestry, and is presently at a 
seminar in Honduras and Costa Rica for 
study in tropical forestry. While he’s gone 
os is visiting her parents in River Forest, 
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Mrs, William Kuhne (CONNTE BARNES) 
is finishing her master of music degree at 
Hartt College of Music. 

ROBERT MOSES has been promoted by 
Eli Lilly and Co. to manager of quotations 
development. Bob joined Eli Lilly in 1963 as 
an industrial engineer, became a quality 
cost coordinator in 1964 and was named to 
the company's corporate trainee program in 
1966. He and his wife, Lorraine, live in In- 
dianapolis. 

STANLEY WAGY, director of the Family 
Health Association in Berea, Ohio, gives lec- 
tures on “The Art of Personal Living.” 

JEAN GERKE and John Bartlett Wood of 
Fort Lee, N. J., were married in Forest 
Hills, N. Y. For the past two years Jean has 
been a teacher at the League School for 
seriously emotionally disturbed children jin 
Brooklyn, N. Y. John, an alumnus of Clar- 
son College of Technology and Columbia 
Univ., is a structural engineer with the Fed- 
eral Electric Co. in Paramus, N. J. They 
live in Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Woehrmann (DOLOR- 
ES DICKERSON) had their second child, 
Ericka, in January. Jim, a cellist, attended 
the Teachers’ Performance Institute at 
Oberlin last summer. 
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EMANUEL CAMINIS has been promoted 
by R. G. Hobelmann & Co., Inc., freight for- 
warders and custom house brokers, to mana- 
ger, forwarding operations. He has been 
traffic manager and marketing manager of 
the Baltimore firm since joining the com- 
pany five years ago. 

The Rev. and Mrs. LAURENCE G. LAN- 
DERS, t, have moved from St. Charles, Mo., 
to Chicago Heights, Ill. where Larry is min- 
ister of Christian education at the Flossmoor 
Community Church, a position similar to the 
one he held in St. Charles. Four days before 
the family moved the St. Charles Chamber 
of Commerce named him ‘‘The Man of the 
Year—1968.”’ Earlier his wife, Jean, had re- 
ceived the “Outstanding Young Woman of 
the Year Award” presented by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Wives. 

DAVID LYNCH will assume the chairman- 
ship of the department of music at Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, N. C., in September. 
Dave is currently teaching at Centenary 
College for Women, Hackettstown, N. J. 

The Rev. THOMAS J. SKOG, t, has re- 
turned to Cleveland from New Jersey to do 
specialized work for Ohio Bell. He and his 
wife, Beverly, live at 2219 Chesterland Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

KAREN SATHER Stahl and her husband, 
Fred, have announced the arrival of Richard 
Frederick, born Jan. 9. The Stahls are living 
in Cambridge, Mass., while Fred does grad- 
uate work on his M.A.T. at Harvard. Karen 
is organist and choir director at Pilgrim 
Congregational Church in Lexington where 
Ricky was baptized March 16. KATHRYN 
UPDEGROVE Elliott was one of the spon- 
sors. 

RONALD WIEGERINK (M.A.T.) left Ann 
Arbor in February to join the staff of the 
Learning Disability Center at George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Lt. WILLIAM M. BURROWS JR. finished 
flight surgery school at the Naval Aero- 
space Medical Institute, Pensacola, Fla., 
April 3. Now, and for the next two years, 
he is flight surgeon for CVSG-57, an anti- 
submarine warfare squadron home-based at 
Naval Air Station, North Island, Calif., and 
sea-based aboard the USS Hornet. The car- 
rier patrols the West Coast and the Vietnam 
coast. 

1968’s main event for Dr. and Mrs. Clem 
Gruen (EILEEN CROSBY) was the birth of 
Russell Lindsay in August. Secondary mat- 
ters included a trip to New Zealand for a 
science congress and the purchase of a home 
at 2 Ralph St., Bulleen, Victoria, Australia. 
Clem is doing research in protein chemistry; 
Eileen has returned to the University of 
Melbourne, where she is teaching chemistry 
part-time. 

Dr. STEPHEN JONES and his wife, Mary 
Jo, have a daughter, Cynthia Ellen, born 
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GLOVER PARHAM, ’67, won the 1969 
North Alabama District Metropolitan 
Opera auditions and a $100 Arts Ap- 
preciation Award in the Mid-South 


regional finals. He is continuing his 
studies with Martha McClung at 
Birmingham-Southern College. 


Jan. 1. Stephen is practicing internal medi- 
cine at MacDill AFB Hospital, Tampa, Fla., 
not interning as reported in March. 

ELIZABETH K. LILLY is back in the U. S. 
after three years as teacher in the Interna- 
tional School at Bangkok, Thailand. She 
spent six months traveling through Indo- 
nesia, Australia, and New Zealand. She re- 
turned to her home in Dayton, Ohio, in Jan- 
uary and is again teaching first grade at the 
McNary School. 

JOEL MILLTKAN has become ai stock- 
broker with Wood, Struthers and Winthrop, 
covering institutions in upstate New York 
out of Rochester. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Minter (RUTH 
BRANDON) returned to the States in Feb- 
ruary from Tanzania, where for 215 years 
they had been working with the late Dr. 
Eduardo Mondlane as teachers in _ the 
FRELIMO secondary school in, Dar-es-Sa- 
laam. Until September they are living in 
New York City at 338 E. 22nd St., Apt. 4W. 
Ruth is doing research and writing for text- 
books in the geography of Mozambique for 
use in the FRELIMO primary and secondary 
schools, and Bill is doing research and writ- 
ing on detail of U. S. military, economic and 
political relations with Portugal and on the 
influences which create and maintain U. S. 
policy toward Portugal. 

In September they plan to move to Madi- 
son, Wis., where Bill will start work on a 
Ph.D. at the University. 

ERIC TRAPHAGEN has moved to Marble- 
head, Mass., and is assistant to the director 
of international advertising for Polaroid 
Corp. in Cambridge. He travels a great deal 
—recently to Japan, Australia, Cambodia, 
Italy, Germany, France and Holland, Eric 
also is number one team driver for a Mar- 
blehead manufacturer of open-wheeled 
formula cars similar to those raced in Eur- 
ope. 
"TOM ZENER is associated with the gen- 
eral practice law firm of Radensky and 
Mandel in Anaheim, Calif. Wife MARGOT 
WATSON Zener is an economist with the 
Ground Systems Group of Hughes Aircraft 
Co., Fullerton, Calif. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. WALTER ZIFFER, 


t, and their four children, plan to leave 
Accueil Fraternel, Le Chambon-sur-Lignon, 
France, after having served with the United 
Church Board for World Ministries there 
for five years. They will return to the 
States in July for summer visiting before 
taking up their new duties in Montpellier, 

with UCBWM 


France, as fraternal workers 
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R. STEPHEN BLUM who received his 
Mus.M. in piano at the Univ. of Illinois in 
1966, has completed all but his dissertation 
for the Ph.D. in musicology there. He ex- 
pects to be in Mashhad, Iran, until late Aug- 
ust on a research project. 

RICHARD CANDEE has been appointed to 
the staff of Old Sturbridge Village (Mass.) 
His work relates to Old Sturbridge Village’s 
long range planning program which includes 
the eventual establishment of an early New 
England maufacturing community on a tract 
of land adjacent to the present reconstruc- 
tion village. 

Mrs. Bradley Crawford (ROWENA “JAN- 
CY’’ ROSS) is working at the Boston branch 
of the University of Massachusetts. This 
year she is in charge of the Specially Re- 
cruited Students program in the Advising 
Office. 

Mrs. David Herman (JUDITH BRILL) 
was musical director for ‘From Sacks to 
Riches,” a musical comedy presented in 
March by the Couples Club of Agudath 
B’nai Israel Temple of Lorain, Ohio. 

ANN L. HAWORTH is now Mrs. Fred 
Poohl, living at 50 Casey Beach Ave., East 
Haven, Conn. 

MILTON STEVENS has been named 
teaching associate at Boston University for 
the academic year 1969-70. 

Dr. MICHAEL WEINER who has complet- 
ed a year of internship in Miami Beach, Fla., 
is a resident in Ob-Gyn at Jefferson Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. He and Daphne Leys 
were married March 3 and live at 909 Clin- 
ton St., Philadelphia. 

CANDACE WYMAN is an assistant regis- 
trar at the University of Massachusetts— 
Boston branch. 


1965 


Mrs. Norman S. Carr (CAROLYN KIN- 
DER), A.M., teaches art part-time at Kent 
State and for about a year has written an 
art column for the Akron Beacon Journal. 

Mrs. Clarence Cooper (JOANNE TAN- 
NER), violinist, gave a faculty recital in the 
Metropolitan State College assembly hall, 
Denver, in February. She is a member of 
the Denver Symphony. 

SHERRILL ROOD Harbison had an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Negro History, What Should Be 
Taught in School, and Why” in the January 
1969 edition of Vital Issues, published by the 
Center for Information on America. She is 
associated with a project at Princeton en- 
titled ‘‘The Self-Sustaining City’’ and spon- 
sored by the Ford Foundation. 

BETH HAYDEN is a DMA candidate in 
applied piano with Dr. Bela Nagy at Boston 
University. 

JUDY OLMSTEAD is in Ethiopia to do a 
two-year study of the economy and demog- 
raphy of the Dorze tribe. Address: Institute 
of Ethiopian Studies, Box 1176, Addis Ababa. 

ANNE RIEGEL is studying for the M.A. in 
fine arts at Hunter College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seymour (MARI- 
ANNE STERLING) are the parents of a 
daughter, Marjorie Anne, born Nov. 138, 1968, 
in Norwalk, Conn. 

DOROTHY SMITH is working as adults’ 
librarian at the Mattapan Branch of the 
Boston Public Library. She and BOBBSIE 
MERRILL are living with two other girls in 
a large old Cambridge house at 25 Ellery St. 

JUDITH ANN SOWISKI and Thomas 
Stenger were married last Oct. 12 in Marble- 
head, Mass. Tom is a printer and Judy a 
substitute teacher in the North Reading, 
Mass., public schools. Both attend evening 
classes at the School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan Lee White (JUDITH 
KLINE) who were married last Nov. 17 in 
Washington, D. C., have become Peace 
Corps volunteers after completing nine 
weeks of training in Puerto Rico and five 
additional weeks in Nicaragua, where they 
are working in the fields of agricultural de- 
velopment and nutrition education, 


JUDITH WHITE returned from Peace 
Corps service in Colombia in January. She 
is working in the Special Projects Depart- 
ment of the Children’s Museum in Boston, 
developing kits of social studies teaching 
materials for elementary school children 
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NEAL WIXSON and Donna J. Ruling of 
Oneonta, N. Y., were married March 30, 
1968. She is a graduate of State University 
of New York at Oneonta and has a master’s 
degree in remedial reading from Syracuse 
Univ. where Neal got his law degree last 
June. The Wixsons live in Milwaukee, 
where Neal is an attorney for Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


1966 


Mrs. Robert Cross Jr. (SUSAN CROSBY) 
teaches piano at Old Dominion College, 
Norfolk, Va. 

SHELTON GIVENS is spending this year 
as a VISTA volunteer and is working at the 
Boston (Mass.) State Mental Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Goldman (PEGGY 
CLARK) have their first child, Keren Eliza- 
beth, born Feb. 20. They live in Columbia, 
Mo., where Charles is a medical student. He 
will interrupt his studies for fellowships in 
Arlington, Va., and Rochester, N. Y. 

PATTI LIEB, who became a member of 
the Oklahoma City Symphony last fall, was 
harp soloist in a concerto concert in Febru- 
ary in Oklahoma City. 

WENDELL MEEKS married Carol Lan- 
caster Nov. 29, 1968, in Salisbury, N. C. 
Carol is a former teacher in the Oberlin 
City School system. The Meeks live in Lake 
Forest, Ill., where Wendell teaches math 
and coaches basketball and track. 

MURIEL MINOT was married to Terrence 
Owen Beasor, Dec. 22, 1968, at her parents’ 
home in Concord, Mass. She met Terry, also 
an actor, at the Equity Theatre (N.Y.C.) 
where she was in the cast of ‘‘Redhead.”’ 
Gail Nelson, ’65, currently doing ‘Hello 
Dolly” on Broadway, was a bridesmaid. 
Muriel has been living in New York since 
September 1966, but spent the summer of 
1967 as a singing-cocktail waitress in a club 
at Lake George. The next summer, she was 
in Brunswick, Maine, doing a number of 
musical comedies including ‘“‘West Side 
Story,” “L’il Abner,” ‘‘Stop the World” and 
“Brigadoon.” Other jobs have included sing- 
ing in the Catskills during the Jewish holi- 
days. The Beasor’s address: 392 Central Park 
West. 

ROBERT G. MOHR received his M.B.A. 
degree from the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, University of Rochester, last spring 
and is working with the Urban League in 
Rochester. 

JOHN C. MORGAN, A.M., has become 
head of United Community Council's Divi- 
sion of Communications in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN OWENS (Grace Wit- 
tig, 65) have adopted a son, Christopher 
John, (born April 15, 1968) through a pro- 
gram entitled ANGELS which stands for 
‘‘Adoptables Needing Good Eligible Loving 
Surroundings.” The service is open to all, 
regardless of religious affiliation or race. 
Grace describes Chris as “black, beautiful 
and very intelligent.” Jack is finishing his 
residency requirements for his Ph.D. at the 
Univ. of Wisconsin and the three Owens 
plan to be in Spain next year while he does 
research for his dissertation. 

NANCY LYNN PARKS reports that her 
name has been legally changed to cendra 
Lynn Parks (spelled with a small ‘“‘c” and 
pronounced “kendra’”’). She is a research 
assistant in computer programming at the 
Center for Research on Conflict Resolution 
at the University of Michigan and is living 
at 221 Mosley St., Ann Arbor. 

MARY JANE RUPERT, pianist, performed 
at the annual Smelting Scholarship award 
concert in Wabash, Ind., in February. Mary 
Jane is in her third year of graduate study 
at Indiana University, where she is a candi- 
date for the doctoral degree in piano per- 
formance. 

Mrs. Herbert L. Weiner (DAVIDA RUT- 
MAN), an instructor in the instrumental de- 
partment of the Philadelphia public schools’ 
division of music, presented flute solos in 
the Matinee Musical Club’s January concert 
in Philadelphia. 


1967 
JOE S. (TERRY) BAIN has transferred 


from Tacoma, Wash., to Visalia, Calif., 
where he is continuing Teacher Corps work. 
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Lucille Atkin, ’67, returned to Yon- 
kers last November after 14 months 
as kindergarten teacher for the 
“Amigos” in the village of San Luis 
Coyotzingo, Mexico. “Amigos” is the 
Spanish name for the American 
Friends Service Committee which 


sent Lucille to Mexico right after 
her graduation. 

She was no stranger to Mexico, 
however, because she had spent the 
summer of 1966 there on an AFSC 
project. 

The 


“Amigo” kindergarten had 
been opened in 1965 at the request 
of parents. It was officially recog- 
nized by the Mexican Ministry of 
Education last summer and Lucille 
turned her job over to a government 
teacher. 

“Mexican children are strictly 
brought up,” Lucille says, “They are 
given daily chores. Mothers often 
have many children and little time 
to give individual attention.” The 
kindergarten supplied ample 
amounts of playtime to compensate. 
Lucille also worked with the youth 
group, tried to get the government 
to grant official recognition for a 
library. 

She plans soon to return to Mex- 
ico to work with an _ institution 
which specializes in treatment of 
brain-damaged children. Her inter- 
est stems from attempts to work 
with a retarded child in San Luis. 


He is now a member of the Teacher Corps 
Rural Migrant program, run by the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and centered on 
Mexican-American education. His present 
assignment involves teaching a class in Eng- 
lish as a second language. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rafael Barreda (JOAN 
RAMEE) married last Aug. 17, are com- 
pleting master’s degrees at the Univ. of Ari- 
zona. Joan has had a graduate assistantship 
in flute for the past two years. Rafael 
teaches music in the Tucson public schools. 
Their address is 1457 E. Hampton St., Tucson. 

HENRY BERLISS will be returning in 
June from his assignment with the Peace 
Corps on the Ivory Coast, where he’s been 


teaching vegetable gardening for two years. 

MARGERY CHALIFOUX was married 
Feb. 1 to Walter P. Coombs Jr., a graduate 
of the Univ. of California at Berkeley and a 
fellow graduate student at Columbia, where 
both received M.A. degrees last year and are 
working toward doctorates in vertebrate 
paleontology. Walter is primarily interested 
in dinosaurs and Margery in mammals. 
They hope, next fall, to live in International 
House in New York where Margery was 
living before their wedding. 

CAROL R. MATTESON and Monty W. Cox 
were married on Dec. 23 in New York City. 
Elizabeth Emerick ’65 and Karine Schomer 
’65 were bridesmaids. Carol and Monty are 
both students at Union Theological Semin- 
ary. Monty is a graduate of Duke Univer- 
sity and like Carol is in the MUST intern 
program. 

RONALD EMHOFF and Nancy Eileen 
Rohrer of North Canton, Ohio, were married 
March 1 in Massillon. Eileen is a secretary 
at The Hoover Co. and Ronald is a retail 
systems representative for National Cash 
Register Co. They are living in Canton. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT HEIN- 
BAUGH, t, have a new daughter, Kelly Jo, 
born Feb. 22. 

PAMELA MILLER presented her master’s 
organ recital at the University of Redlands 
in February. She is studying with Raymond 
C. Boese, associate professor of organ and 
piano at the University. While studying at 
Redlands, Pamela has also served as organ- 
ist-director for the Wilshire Christian 
Church in Los Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. David C. Mogle (PATRICIA 
THOMPSON, M.A.T.) completed Peace 
Corps training and began their teaching as- 
signment in the Philippines but have had 
to return to the U. S. because of Dave’s 
status in the Army Reserves. They now are 
in Tucson and he is again studying at the 
University. Pat is substitute teaching, tak- 
ing a few courses, and working gratis for 
Planned Parenthood. 

The Rev. ELMER NOVAK, t, became as- 
sociate minister March 1 at Lakewood 
(Ohio) Congregational Church. He formerly 
was associate minister at Avon Lake United 
Church of Christ. In January Elmer was 
elected “‘Young Man of the Year” by the 
Avon Lake Junior Chamber. 


GLOVER PARHAM, bass-baritone, gave a 
recital at the Miles College Auditorium for 
the benefit of the building fund of Miles 
Chapel CME Church in Fairfield, Ala. 
Glover’s address: 846 60th St., Fairfield. 

BETSY LAWRENCE was married last 
August to Richard Pinover. They live at 
263 West llth St., New York, N. Y. 10014. 

The Rev. PAUL W. RAHMEIER, t, Dart- 
mouth chaplain and adviser to the Dart- 
mouth Christian Union, is serving an interim 
appointment as Dartmouth’s assistant dean. 

JOEL ROSENBERG has been appointed 
conductor and musical director of both the 
Granite Community Orchestra of Salt Lake 
City and the Utah Wind and Brass Ensemble. 
Last November he was soloist with the Utah 
Symphony Orchestra and last month ap- 
peared as guest soloist with the University 
of Utah Symphony Orchestra in the Mormon 
Tabernacle. Joel also recently presented 
five recitals sponsored by the University’s 
Lecture and Concert Series. He expects to 
make a tour of the Western States as solo 
violist under the auspices of the university 
this spring. 

DAVID A. SHAPIRO and Jamie Stiller, ’69, 
were married Feb. 22. David teaches 
English at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
and Jamie is completing her Oberlin degree 
with courses in Chinese at Columbia. Ad- 
dress: Apt. 25, 206 W. 104 St. 

GORDON YOUNGS JR., is back from the 
Ivory Coast where he taught in the school 
gardening program of the Peace Corps for a 
year and a half. He’s at home in Penning- 
ton, N. J., and is studying computer pro- 
gramming at the Electronic Computer Pro- 
gramming Institute in Trenton. 


1968 


JOAN ANDELMAN began a new job at 
Harvard Law School in March. She is sec- 
retary for the Urban Mass Transportation 
Study, a year’s study on obstacles to inno- 
vations in urban mass transit. The grant is 
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from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Mrs. Frank Banister (JILL HENRY BAN- 
ISTER) is a caseworker with the Spence- 
Chapin Adoption Agency in New York City. 

MARK BROMBAUGH was assigned in 
January to the Defense Language School at 
Monterey, Calif., where he is studying Hun- 
garian for 47 weeks. His address: Co. B-10, 
Defense Language Institute WC, Presidio of 
Monterey, Calif. 93940. 

Mr. and Mrs. TOM COBB (Nancy Fitzpat- 
rick, ’69) are Peace Corps volunteers in 
Venezuela, having completed nine weeks of 
training at the Univ. of Arizona and four 
weeks of further preparation in Venezuela 
where they studied Spanish and technical 
skills as well as cross cultural studies. 

Mr. and Mrs. WESLEY DISNEY (CATH- 
ERINE VAN DYKE) are living at 304 W. 
105th St., Apt. 1B, New York, N. Y. 10025. 
Wes teaches math and photography and 
coaches lacrosse at the Rye Country Day 
School and Kim is curator’s assistant at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 

BROCK W. DOWNWARD finished the 
first semester of graduate study in organ at 
Eastman School of Music, but was then 
aia and reported for basic training Feb. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Galloway (MARY- 
JEAN McKELVY) will begin a 12-week 
training course in July with the Peace Corps 
in Ethiopia. MaryJean expects to teach Eng- 
lish and Walt, ’69, science. MaryJean 
worked in the Oberlin admissions office last 
semester and now is a research assistant in 
the sociolgy department. They were mar- 
ried in Fairchild Chapel last Aug. 24. 
LAURA POWELL Kemper, DAGNY KAR- 
KALITS, Dave Becker, ’69, and Mike Jarvis, 
69, were in the wedding party. John For- 
tunato, 69, was organist. 

ANNE B. GRAHAM is working this year 
as a nursery school teacher at the Harriet 
Tubman House, a settlement in the south 
end of Boston. 

MR. & MRS. CARL NYBLADE (Elizabeth 
Davis, 69) are in Chapel Hill, N. C., where 
Carl is teaching science in grades 1-3 in an 
experimental primary school run on a Ford 
Foundation Grant by Duke University. Beth 
is completing her Oberlin degree through 
correspondence courses and an evening 
course at the University of North Carolina 
and is also working at the Development 
Evaluation Clinic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Roeder (JANICE 
E. WILLIAMS) live at 110 N. Bonfoy St., 
#303, Colorado Springs, Colo., where Tom 
expects to be stationed with the Air Force 
for three more years. Janice is doing sub- 
stitute teaching, but hopes to get a regular 
position for 1969-70. 

MARY ELIZABETH (LIZ) RYAN returned 
from Colombia at Christmas time and in 
February began work at Harvard University 
in the office for the Latin American Schol- 
arship Program for American Universities. 

MARK C. SIMCOX is studying cello with 
Bernard Greenhouse at Manhattan School 
of Music in New York City and has a part- 
time job as office assistant at a swim club. 
He is living in East Harlem and is getting to 
know some of the people and trying to learn 
about their problems. 

GEORGE SNEAD will teach ninth grade 
math next year in Wellington. 

CAROLINE SPOHNHOLZ and W. Dean 
Wolfe, assistant professor of communica- 
tions and director of the speech clinic at 
Oberlin, were married March 29 at the First 
United Methodist Church, South Bend, Ind. 
The Rev. Edward Jones, former rector at 
Christ Church in Oberlin, heard the vows. 
JAN ELDRED and CHRISTINA SMITH 
Herring attended the bride. Dan Goudling, 
chairman of the department of communica- 
tions, and Agatino Balio, former director of 
theater, also were in the wedding party. 
Following a trip to Virginia, the Wolfes re- 
side at 108 Morgan St., Oberlin. 
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NOEL EVANS, who graduated last De- 
cermber, is technical director of the Lake 
Erie College-Community Theater in Paines- 
ville. He appeared in February as the Fool 
in “King Lear.” He also directed construc- 
tion for the production, | 


LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


Staff 


HARRIS—Miss Laura Elizabeth Harris, 71, 
secretary in the buildings and grounds of- 
fice of Oberlin College, died March 1 in 
Allen Hospital after an illness of several 
months. 

Miss Harris was born in Vermilion July 
30, 1897. She had worked for the College 
since 1938. She leaves brothers Robert M. 
of Erie, Mich., and William H. of Toledo 
and a sister, Miss Mary C. Harris, Vermilion. 


HOLLINGSWORTH—Miss Arlene J. Hol- 
lingsworth died Feb. 16 in Allen Hospital af- 
ter several months’ illness. 

A secretary at Oberlin College for 34 
years, Miss Hollingsworth had been work- 
ing in the Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling before her illness. She was a 
member of the First Church of Oberlin, the 
Business and Professional Women, Pythian 
Sisters, and the Oberlin Stamp Club. She 
was born March 21, 1915 in Elyria. 

Miss Hollingsworth leaves two brothers, 
Donald Holzhauer of Elyria and Henry 
Holzhauer of Oregon, Ohio. 


1893 


BOYER—Miss Florence Nightingale Boyer, 
retired singer, pianist and teacher, died in 
Canton, Ohio, Feb. 24. She was born Jan. 25, 
1sfieine Cherry, 1ree; Pa: 

Miss Boyer, who had taught piano and 
voice for many years in Canton, lived for 
three years during the 1890’s in Niihau, 
Hawaii’s “Forbidden Isle,’ owned by a 
family named Robinson. There she made 
her home with her late brother, the Rev. 
Virgil Boyer, ’94t, one of the first outsiders 
to live on the island. He had gone there in 
response to a reauest sent by the Robinsons 
to Oberlin Theological Seminary for a young 
minister who would fit in with life on the 
island. While Miss Boyer lived on Niihau 
she was the teacher of Aylmer Robinson, 
the seven-year-old son of the family. 

Miss Boyer later taught at Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Tex., and then 
traveled extensively to study and to fill 
teaching and concert engagements. Later 
she taught for 28 years at Ward-Belmont 
Junior College in Nashville, Tenn. While 
there she composed the school’s alma mater. 
When Miss Boyer “retired”? from teaching, 
at the age of 70, she stopped teaching voice 
and gave up playing concerts in Europe. 
However, she continued teaching piano to a 
slightly smaller number of pupils. 

She leaves a brother, Harold H., of Canton 


and five nieces. 
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1903 


ee 
—Miss Stella M. Latham, former 
ei esmie in the Bellevue (Ohio) school 
system, died Feb. 21 ace House, 
a ; in Clyde, io. 
eeu oavcamh had marked her 97th birth- 
day last July 6 in Bellevue, when an eee 
house” in her honor was attendd ao olc 
friends, students and former fellow er a 
She taught in Bellevue from 1905 until 1936, 


and had previously taught in Oberlin. 
Miss Latham was preceded in death by a 

brother, Arthur, in 1957. She leaves a niece, 

Margaret Worden, of Adrian, Mich. 


1906 


REID—Mrs. John A. Reid (Sue Dexter) died 
suddenly of a heart attack Feb. 15 at her 
home in Atlantic Beach, Fla. She was 85. 
She leaves her husband, to whom she was 
married in 1913, her son, John A. Jr. of 
Cleveland, two daughters, Betty Sue Galt 
of Atlantic Beach and Charlotte, ’43, of New 
York, and five grandchildren. Mrs. Reid was 
the sister of Edna Dexter Niederhauser, ’13, 
and the late Gertrude Dexter Giffith, ’17. 


1907 


PRINGLE—Raymond Wilbert Pringle died 


March 2 in Mercy Hospital, Monroe, Mich., 
where he had been a patient for three 
weeks. 

He was born in Lindsay, Ohio, Sept. 3, 
1883, and graduated from Perrysburg High 
School where he received a scholarship to 
Oberlin. 

Mr. Pringle taught in Bloomville, Seneca 
County, and was principal at Fostoria, Ohio, 
before becoming superintendent of schools 
at Grand Rapids for 13 years. From 1937 to 
1949 when he retired, he taught first in the 
Hamler schools and then at the Airport 
School at Carlton, Mich. After retirement 
Mr. Pringle moved to Monroe. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mable Phil- 
lips, whom he married in 1907; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Tom (Jane) Sears, Dallas, Tex.; 
Mrs. Richard (Mary Elizabeth) Vore, St. 
Clair Shores, Mich.; ten grandchildren; and 
13 great-grandchildren. A son, Kenneth, 
preceded him in death. 


1910 


NORTH—Miss Mary Genevieve North, re- 
tired Piqua, Ohio, high school teacher, died 
of cancer Jan. 27, at Waverly, Ohio. Miss 
North was born April 3, 1885, in Sidney, 
Ohio. She spent most of her life in Piqua, 
teaching Latin and English for 36 years until 
her retirement. Her first teaching years 
were in Celina and Findlay, Ohio. 

After she retired, Miss North did some 
tutoring and occasional substitute teaching. 
She was active in the Presbyterian Church, 
the AAUW and Community Chest work. 
She was a member of the Story Tellers’ 
League, the Literary History Club and the 
YWCA. 

In June 1965 Miss North moved to Wav- 
erly, a village of retired people. She leaves 
her cousins: Mrs. Rexford O. John and Mrs. 
Donald Emig (Elizabeth John, °43.) 


1912 
LEONARD—Miss Gladys Elaine Leonard, 
professor emeritus of health and physical 
education at the University of South Dako- 
ta, died March 4 at Dakota Hospital follow- 
ing a lengthy illness, 

Miss Leonard was born Jan, 1, 


1891 at At- 
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lantic Highlands, N. J. She joined the South 
Dakota faculty in 1922 and established the 
department of health and physical education 
where she served as professor until her ‘‘re- 
tirement”’ in 1957. She continued to do some 
teaching, however, and kept a voice in 
guiding the department. But she did find 
time for her favorite hobby, raising dogs, 
and in 1958 she became a co-partner in the 
Argentum Kennels, Inc. 

Miss Leonard was a member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and served 
as South Dakota president of the American 
Association of University Women. She re- 
ceived the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation’s Central 
District Honor Award in 1953. 


SCHMIDT—Andrew B. Schmidt, economies 
professor at the University of Arizona for 
42 years, died Feb. 22 at Tucson Medical 
Center. He was born in Marion County, 
Kan. 

Mr. Schmidt taught in colleges and high 
schools before joining the Arizona faculty in 
1922. He retired in 1964. 

He leaves his wife, the former Katie S. 
Linscheid, ’17; daughters Evelyn S. Condron 
of Tucson, Kathryn M. Eager of Vail, Ariz., 
Vera S. Fitchett of La Mesa, Calif.; Dorothy 
E. Stempson of Portland, Ore.; seven grand- 
children, nine great grandchildren, two sis- 
ters and a brother. 


1913 


LIEBERG—Mrs. Edward Severance Lieberg 
(Effie Amanda Halverson), retired teacher, 
died after a lengthy illness June 17, 1968, in 
Los Angeles. She was born Dec. 31, 1889, in 
Dawson, Minn., and attended elementary 
and high school there, graduating as vale- 
dictorian. 

After graduation from Oberlin, Mrs. Lie- 
berg taught high school English and Latin 
until 1924 in Minnesota and Montana. Then, 
after a period of travel, she moved to Los 
Angeles to do further study at the Univ. of 
Southern California and to teach junior 
high school social studies. She married Mr. 
Lieberg, a druggist, in 1944, but continued 
teaching in Los Angeles until her retire- 
ment in 1948. Her husband died in 1946 and 
Mrs. Lieberg took over management of his 
estate. 

She was president of the Oberlin Women’s 
Club of Los Angeles in 1958-59. 

Mrs. Lieberg leaves her brother Walter S. 
Halverson, Vacaville, Calif.; a nephew, Wal- 
ter S. Halverson Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
nieces Mrs. Catherine King Dickson, Mrs. 
Barbara L. King and Mrs. Juliann Halver- 
son McGuire. 


1914 


KERR—Miss Genevieve Kerr, retired physi- 
cal education teacher, died of heart trouble 
Jan. 20 at Tucson, Ariz. Miss Kerr taught in 
Pittsburgh high schools from 1918 until her 
retirement in 1958. She leaves her sisters 
Mrs. Platt F. Downerd (Rose Kerr, ’12k) of 
Tucson and Miss Dorothy Kerr of San Fran- 
cisco, 


1916 


BROUGHTON—Russell Broughton, retired 
chairman of the music department of St. 
Mary’s Junior College, Raleigh, N. C., died 
Feb. 7. He was born in Rome City. Inds 
July 5, 1894. 

; Mr. Broughton, who obtained his AAGO 
in 1916, received his Mus.M. from Oberlin 
in 1928 as well as his FAGO. He taught 
music theory at the College in 1929-30 and 
1931-32, giving instruction in organ during 
the latter. 

He was a member of Pi Kapna Lambda 
and he won the Estey Prize, which paid all 
expenses for a summer’s study at Fontaine- 
bleau, France, 

He taught for several years at Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C., and was at St. 
Mary’s 25 years. Mr, Broughton’s church 
positions included Christ Church, Burling- 
ton, Iowa; St. Andrews, Elyria, Ohio; War- 
ren Ave. Church, Chicago; First Congrega- 
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tional Chureh, Grand Ranids; First Baptist 
Church, Spartanburg, S. C.; and St. Mary’s 
Chapel in Raleigh. He gave extensive dedi- 
catory recitals on new organs in Iowa and 
Michigan and many recitals for colleges, 
churches and music clubs. 

Mr. Broughton had many compositions 
published by a number of music publishers. 
He organized the South Carolina chapter of 
the AAGO and was its dean for two years. 

He leaves his wife, Janet Robinson 
Broughton, A.M., ’28, and a sister, Mrs. Er- 
vin Andrews of Allegan, Mich. 


CROWTHERS—Mrs. Thelma A. Crowthers 
(Thelma Armstrong), resident director of 
Morgan Hall, a YWCA residence in New 
York City, from 1950 to 1957, died Feb. 5 at 
the Aurora Health Institute, Rye, N. Y. She 
was 74. 

For the nine years previous to her direc- 
torship, Mrs. Crowthers had held a similar 
position at the Troy, N. Y., YWCA and dur- 
ing other periods she was executive director 
of YWCA’s at Coshocton, Ohio, Baltimore 
and Buffalo. 

Her marriage to Dr. Herl L. Crowthers, a 
dentist, terminated in divorce in 1926. She 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. Federick P. Harvey; 
a brother, Kyle W. Armstrong and three 
grandchildren. 


NEWMAN—Mrs. George B. Newman (Har- 
riet Marguerite Heeman), formerly of State 
College, Pa., died Jan. 2 in the Hollidays- 
burg (Pa.) State Hospital. She was born 
Nov. 5, 1892, in Buffalo. 

Her first work after graduation was as in- 
structor of biology and chemistry at the 
Friendship (N. Y.) High School. In 1918 she 
became instructor of zoology at Penn 
State. In 1923 she was married to Mr. New- 
man, who was a professor of zoology at the 
University. He died in 1966. 

Mrs. Newman was a past president of the 
State College branch, AAUW. 


1920 


CATTON—Mrs. Bruce Catton (Hazel 
Holdsworth Cherry), died March 6 in French 
Hospital, New York City, after a heart at- 
tack. She was born in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
June 16, 1898. 

Mrs. Catton studied at the College and 
the Conservatory in 1916-17. In 1926 she was 
married to Mr. Catton, who attended Ober- 
lin in 1919-20, was awarded an honorary de- 
gree in 1956, and has served the College as 
an alumni-elected trustee. 

The Cattons lived in Cleveland when he 
was on the staff of the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association. In 1940 they moved to 
Washington where Mr. Catton held various 
government positions and wrote many of 
his books on the Civil War. 

They lived in New York City since 1954 
when he became senior editor of American 
Heritage. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Catton 
leaves a son, William, professor of history 
at Middlebury College. 


1921 


GRABER—Willard J. Graber, a long-time 
resident of Hutchinson, Kan., was killed 
Feb. 10 in an automobile accident near 
Corona, N. M., while he and his wife were 
en route home from Las Cruces after visit- 
ing their daughter, Mrs. Phil Ambrose 
(Peggy). Mrs. Graber, the former Inez 
Heaston, was treated for minor injuries. 

Mr. Graber, who was born Oct. 13, 1899, in 
Pretty Prairie, Kan., had for many years 
been president of the Graber Furniture Co. 
in Hutchinson. He had great interest in the 
Hutchinson school system, was a 12-year 
member of the school board and had served 
as president of the Kansas Association of 
School Boards. Graber Grade School in 
Hutchinson, named for him, was dedicated 
in 1955. For a number of years Mr. Graber 
presented a medal to the high school 
valedictorian, 

In addition to his wife and daughter, he 
leaves a son, Thomas Heaston; sisters, Mrs. 
Carl Erickon and Mrs. Bert Morris, a 
brother, Herb L., all of Hutchinson, and nine 
grandchildren. 


1923 


TAIZUMI—The Rev. Yasuoki Taizumi, t, 
died in Tokyo, Jan. 15 as a result of high 
blood pressure. He was born in Tokyo 
April 23, 1891, and ministered to the con- 
gregations of Christian churches there. His 
A.B. degree was earned in 1921 from De- 
fiance College. He leaves his wife. 


TENNEY—Mrs. Edward Andrews Tenney 
(Agnes Irene Gray) died March 21 in Seat- 
tle. She was born in Cromwell, Conn., 
March 31, 1901. In preparation for attending 
Oberlin she studied at the Williams Memor- 
ial Institute in New London, Conn. 

After graduation from the Conservatory, 
Mrs. Tenney served one year as supervisor 
of music in the public schools of Mt. Airy 
and Sykesville, Md., and another at Water- 
town, Conn. She was married in July 1925 to 
Edward Andrews Tenney, ’23, who died in 
March, 1968. 

She leaves a son, Arthur Edward, ’51, of 
Glenview, Ill., a daughter, Mrs. Harry M. 
Adamitz (Ruth Elizabeth Tenney, ’53), of 
Issaquah, Wash., three grandchildren; a sis- 
ter and a brother. 


1924 


BILLS—Kenneth Shaw Bills, retired super- 
intendent of the Horvitz Co., a road con- 
struction firm, died March 11 in Southwest 
General Hospital, Berea, Ohio. He had been 
with the firm 40 years when he retired two 
years ago. 

He leaves his wife, Ruth: four daughters, 
Jeanne, Mrs. Shirley Witte of Amherst, 
Ohio, Mrs. Judith Hanson, Mrs. Ruth Chaski, 
and seven grandchildren. 


1929 


BETHUNE—Mrs. Richard C. Bethune (Fran- 
ces Lucille Cribbs) died Feb. 6 in Albion, 
Mich., after a long illness. She was born 
Sept. 3, 1908, in Verona, Pa. After leaving 
Oberlin Mrs. Bethune went to the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music, from which she 
graduated in 1930. Following her marriage 
to Dr. Bethune, a physician, she was active 
in community affairs and church work. For 
a time she helped her husband in his office 
part-time. She leaves her husband. 


1931 


BOWEN—Miss Minnie Louise Bowen, vocal 
music director in the Logan (Ohio) City 
Schools for 37 years, died Feb. 28 in Hock- 
ing Valley Community Hospital. 

She was born in Logan, Nov. 7, 1909, and 
graduated from the high school there in 
1927. Her teaching career began in 1931 and 
was spent in the Logan schools. For several 
years she directed the high school orchestra. 
She was advisor to the Honor Society and at 
one time coached the tennis team. She was 
a member of the Logan-Hocking Library 
Board for a number of years. 

She leaves two sisters, Miss Ann D. 
Bowen, °42, of Lake Forest, Ill., and Mrs, 
George C. (Lucy) Shaw of Logan, an uncle 
and two aunts, all of Logan. 


1935 


NUCKOLLS—Richard Greenough Nuckolls, 
scientist, scholar and professor at Parsons 
College, died unexpectedly in Fairfield, 
Iowa, Feb. 14, from the rupture of an aortic 
aneurysm. He was born in Grinnell, Iowa, 
Sept. 26, 1914. His father was a jeweler and 
an optometrist and his mother was a school 
teacher and college instructor. Mr. Nuckolls 
earned his M.S. from Washington Univ. in 
1937 and a Ph.D. from the Univ. of Minne- 
sota in 1947, While at Oberlin he was in the 
concert and marching bands, on the track 
and cross country teams, active in the For- 
ensic Union and the Senior Honor list. 

Mr. Nuckolls, who joined the Parsons 
faculty as professor of physics in 1965, had 
previously been on the faculties of the Il- 
linois Institute of Technology, Kansas State 
College and State University of New York 
at Cortland. At the latter two institutions, 
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and at Parsons he was department chairman. 
During the 40’s he was a scientist at Los 
Alamos, physicist at the Naval Research 
Laboratories and the National Bureau of 
Standards and was principal physicist at the 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories. 

He was accorded numerous honors includ- 
ing Membership in Sigma Xi and Sigma Pi 
Sigma and listings in American Men of Sci- 
ence, Who’s Who in the East and Who’s Who 
in Colleges and Universities. He published 
many papers on diverse topics including 
nuclear instrumentation and research and 
microwave spectroscopy. 

Mr. Nuckolls gave many talks before 
church groups and Rotary clubs, Phi Beta 
Kappa inaugural addresses and _ technical 
speeches before professional societies. He 
participated actively in the Unitarian 
Church movement and piloted his own air- 
plane. 

He leaves a daughter, Katharine Lane, 
sophomore at Oberlin; a son, Richard James, 
and a cousin, James Nelson, ’36. 


SUTTON—David Sutton died Feb. 8 in 
Northwest Community Hospital, Arlington, 
Ill., following a stroke and several months 
illness. He was born June 7, 1909 in Decatur, 
Ill., and received his A.B. degree at Wooster 
before enrolling in the Conservatory to 
study violin. 

He left Oberlin in 1933 to join the Ameri- 
can Felsol Co. in Lorain as vice president of 
pharmaceutical sales and advertising. Dur- 
ing World War II Mr. Sutton served with 
Army Intelligence. He studied Russian and 
Japanese and, as a cryptanalyist, assisted in 
breaking secret codes and messages in 
cipher. 

After his military service he was with 
Lakeside Laboratories, the Dremers-Urban 
Co. in Milwaukee, and general manager of 
U. S. Standard Products Co. In 1955 Mr. 
Sutton became vice president of marketing 
for Arnar-Stone Laboratories in Mt. Pros- 
pect, Ill. 

Much in demand as a speaker, he was 
past-president and member of the board of 
governors, Midwest Pharmaceutical Adver- 
tising Club. 

He leaves his son David, ’56, the son of his 
first wife (Marian Feicks, ’33). He also 
leaves his wife by his second marriage, a 
daughter, Louise and a son, Daniel, of Pala- 
tine, Il. 


1940 


MACDONALD—The Rev. Dana Skidmore 
MacDonald, t, retired minister, died July 17, 
1968. His home, since 1957, had been in St. 
Cloud, Fla., where he and Mrs. MacDonald 
had moved following his retirement in 1956. 
He was a graduate of Hiram College, class 
of 1911. 

The Rev. Mr. MacDonald spent 48 years 
in the ministry, the last five having been at 
the Benfield Ave. Church of Christ in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Although he spent most of 
his time in Ohio pastorates, he served 
churches in South Carolina, Colorado and 
California. His longest pastorate was at 
First Christian Church in Kent, Ohio. 

Mr. MacDonald leaves his wife, the former 
Mary Ruth Ferguson, whom he married in 
1947. His first wife died in 1946. He also 
leaves his sons John W., ’55, Robert, °38, 
Gordon, and a daughter, Mrs. Donald White. 


1942 


KYLE—Chester D. Kyle, Deerfield, Ill., high 
school choral director, died Feb. 13 at the 
age of 53. He organized the music depart- 
ment when the high schoo] opened in 1960. 
A six-district junior high school music 
festival Feb. 23 was dedicated to Mr. Kyle 
in tribute to the 24 years he devoted to mu- 
Sical training in the district. He was to 
have been one of the conductors at the pro- 
gram. A scholarship fund was established 
at the Deerfield Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion for the four Kyle children: John, 18; 
Linda, 16, Robert, 15 and Kathy, 9. This 
will be augmented by an additional fund 
from Kiwanis. Students also set up a fund, 
Before teaching at Deerfield, Mr. Kyle 
taugnt at Highland Park High School. He 
began his careeer at New Castle, Pa. 


MAY 1969 


He was active in music education groups 
throughout Illinois and was a former presi- 
dent of the In and About Musie Educators 
Club of Chicago. He also served the Illinois 
Music Educators Association and was a 
member of the Lake County Musie Work- 
shop committee. For several years he was 
choral director of the Presbyterian Church 
at Deerfield and was an active member of 
Kiwanis. 

Mr. Kyle was born May 18, 1915, in Mt. 
Jackson, Pa., and attended North Beaver 
Township High School. He earned an AB. 
degree from Geneva College in 1937 in addi- 
tion to his school music degree at Oberlin 
and music degree at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1948. 

He leaves his wife, the former Rachel Jean 
Gabel, whom he married in 1949, and his 
children. 


1949 


SPINDLER—Clifford C. Spindler Jr. died of 
cancer Feb. 16 in Canton, Ohio. He was 
born March 21, 1925 in Duluth. Prior to at- 
tending Oberlin, Mr. Spindler served in the 
armed forces for over two years during 
World War II. Always interested in the arts, 
he continued his studies after he left Ober- 
lin and studied sculpture and painting at 
the Tyler School of Fine Arts, at Ohio State, 
and for a short period, was a trainee in 
medical illustration at Ohio State University 
Hospital. He leaves his father, Clifford C. 
Sr., and a son, Eric James. His former wite 
was Patricia Finley, ’47. 


1951 


VEAZEY—Dr. Paul M. Veazey, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., pediatrician, died April 6. Dr. 
Veazey had suffered from a brain tumor 
since last November. He was born June 8, 
1929, in Kendallville, Ind., the son of Marion 
Henry Veazey, ’21, and Daisy Davis Veazey. 

After his graduation from Oberlin he re- 
ceived his M.D. at Western Reserve Medical 
School in 1955 and practiced pediatrics at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston 
and at the University Hospital in Cleveland. 

Dr. Veazey entered the Army in 1958 and 
he and his wife (Eleonore Otto, 51) were 
stationed in Okinawa where he practiced 
pediatrics. During his army service the 
Veazeys traveled to India, Bangkok, the 
Philippines, Taiwan, Japan and Hong Kong. 
In 1961 they returned to Cleveland until 
1963, when he began his practice in the 
Santa Barbara Medical Clinic. 

He was most active in community affairs, 
his principal interests being the YMCA and 
the Boy Scouts of America. He wasa trustee 
of the First Congregational Church. Dr. 
Veazey was an alumni admissions represen- 
tative and president of the Santa Barbara 


Oberlin Club. aay 
He leaves, in addition to his wife, whom he 


married in 1952, his children, Paul Jr., Ann, 
Susan and David; his parents of Hagerstown, 
Md., a brother, William, ’55, of West Acton, 


Mass., and his aunts, Miss Lotta Veazey, 
12 and Miss Leila Veazey, ‘17, both of 
Toledo. 


Se 
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Oe ee 
WAGNER—The Rev. Donald W. Wagner, t, 
of Coshocton, Ohio, was killed March 7 
when the car in which he was riding went 
out of control and crashed into a tree about 
nine miles north of Coshocton. He and his 
wife and their three children were enroute 
to Ashland where the children were to stay 
with Mrs. Wagner’s parents while the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wagner went to Cleveland for 
a weekend of social service work in the 
a. 
pa eee was born Aug. 18, 1931, in 
Barberton, Ohio, and had served as ministe1 
at several Methodist churches in Ohio. At 
the time of his death he was minister of 
Christian education at the Grace United 
Methodist Church in Coshocton. 


Mr. Wagner leaves his wife, the former 
Susan Murray who was enrolled as a grad- 
uate student at Oberlin 1955-56, and the 


Ruth, 8 and Ellen, 2. 
y injured and Mrs. Wag- 
Hospital in 


children: Eric, 10; 

Ellen was critical] 
ner still is in Mt. Carmel 
Columbus. 


Deaths Reported 


ABBOTT—Mrs. Edwin B. Abbott 
L. Edmunds), ’99-01. 

ADAMS—Miss Grace E. Adams, ’99-00. 

SOLETHER—Miss Hallie B. Solether, ’99- 
02, Dec. 28, 1968, Akron. 

GAGE—Mrs. Victor Raymond Gage (Hel- 
en Heath), ’03-04, May 16, 1967, Wilmington, 
Del. 

WADLEIGH—Walter Hiram Wadleigh, ’03- 
04, Feb. 24, 1968, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

ALBRECHT—Mrs. Ivan W. Albrecht 
(Ferne L. Heathman), ’05-08, January 1969, 
Akron. 

BURGESS—Mrs. Ivan F. Burgess 
Opie Rundle), ’05-07, Nov. 30, 1968. 

KEMP—Mrs. Thomas S. Kemp (Bessie E. 
Gibson), ’05-07, Feb. 17, 1969, Washington, 
Dac. 

STARRETT—Norman D. Starrett, ’06-07. 

BRINTNALL—Mrs. Earle (Pearl E. 
Thompson), ’07-08, Nov. 3, 1968, Bryson City, 
NeaiG: 

SCHLENDORF—Mrs. John M. Schlendorf 
(Marguerite Mitchell), 07-08, Feb. 16, 1966, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

MOREY—Mrs. Clive R. Morey 
Reasoner), ’09-10, Jan. 12. 

WHITE—Mrs. Samuel J. White (F. Marion 
Paine), ’11-13. 

HALVERSON—Charles S. Halverson, ’12- 
13, July 21 1967; 

RUFFNER—Mrs. Paul E. Ruffner 
A. Webster), ’14-15, Jan. 21. 

PITTMAN —Miss Annie May Pittman, ’19k, 
July 10, 1968, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

MICHENER—Miss Emily M. Michener, 
°23-26, Nov. 10, 1965, Albuquerque, N. M. 

MERRILL—Mrs. M. F. Merrill (Florence 
C. Lillo), ’30k, Aug 27, 1968, Plantation, Fla. 
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LETTERS (cont. from page 30) 
corporations and government. He 
writes: 

“Both the educational and sci- 
entific estate and the intellectual 
community are handicapped by 
the belief that their role is pro- 
fessionally passive—that is to feel 
and think but not to act... In 
the last milli-second before the 
ultimate nuclear fusion, a scien- 
tist will be heard to observe that 
the issue of nuclear control and 
military security is really one for 
politicians and their military and 
diplomatic advisers S IN fact 
no intellectual, no artist, no edu- 
cator, no scientist can allow him- 
self the convenience of doubting 
his responsibility. For the goals 
that are now important there are 
no other saviors.” 

As one who would seek to alter the 
present direction of our foreign pol- 
icy, resting as it does upon myths 
propagated for the benefit of the de- 
fense-industry establishment, I see 
the neutrality of the College as nei- 
ther possible nor desirable. Unfor- 
tunately most faculty members, and 
apparently all administrators, have 
abdicated their responsibility to act 
on the war and recruiter issues. For- 
tunately, 200 students have made rep- 
aration for those omissions. 

What happens next? I would re- 
spectfully request that those admin- 
istrators who lack the guts to take a 
stand themselves, allow those stu- 
dents who do have the guts and do 
have the vision to preserve the Ober- 
lin tradition of dissent. 

PauL (CR) LAwn, ’68 
New Haven 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC PRESENTS 


BERLIN 


MUSIC 
THIGA ER 


Directed by Roy Lazarus 


OUTSTANDING SEASON OF MUSIC PRODUCTIONS 
9-12 The Most Happy Fella (Loesser) 
16-19 H.M.S. Pinafore (Gilbert & Sullivan) 


23-26 Carmen (Bizet) 
30-Aug. 2 The Three Penny Opera (Weill) 
1 659 Ormindo (Cavalli) 

13-16 La Boheme (Puccini) 


STAFFED BY PROFESSIONALS 

Michael Charry, Conductor; Richard Casler and Ming Cho Lee, designers; 
Vita Buscemi and Hal George, costumers; Jack Eddleman, choreographer 
and make-up artist; Carol Domb, '68, concertmistress; Robert Fountain, 
guest choral director. 

AND INTRODUCING A COMPANY OF 75 YOUNG SINGERS AND INSTRU- 
MENTALISTS SELECTED BY COMPETITIVE AUDITIONS IN SEATTLE, NEW 
YORK, AND OBERLIN. 


PERFORMING EACH WEEK 


on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday evenings at 8:30, and 
Saturday afternoons at 2:00. Single admission prices are $2.50 for W 
and Th performances, $3.00 for F and S performances, and $1.50 for 
Saturday matinees. 


SEASON TICKETS AVAILABLE NOW 


Festival series (W and Th performances) ....$12. 
Medallion series (F and S performances) ....$15. 


Each season ticket entitles the bearer to six admissions which may be used all at once for 
one production, or singly for the six productions. 


BE AN ANGEL 
JOIN THE OBERLIN MUSIC THEATER ROLLS OF HONOR 


AMOUNT 


HONOR GROUP 


Each member of an honor group will receive 
Benefactor two season tickets of his choice of series. The 
Sponsor difference between the cost of the tickets and 
Patron the amount paid to become a member of an 
Contributor honor group may be deducted on the member's 
Subscriber income tax return. 


Yes, | want to support OBERLIN MUSIC THEATER by being a regular 
member of the audience. Please send me ......---------- season tickets 
of the Festival..../Medallion.... series. 


Iwenclose a) check: for -::.cc--eseeee eee 


NGM@ sii Serene e nance eee PRONG sesccsateee cee sabe nceeces cs 
Address  fiscucocle Reshececerccnccoovtaca bee Meee eee eae eee ee reat 
Cily ae eee te ae Stafe 3 22:0 LIP GOO exnstyctteanin-022 


Mail to: Mrs. Elizabeth Goulding/Public Relations Representative/ 
Oberlin Music Theater/Hall Auditorium, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Yes, | want to support OBERLIN 
MUSIC THEATER! 


Please enroll me as a Benefac- 
tor....; Sponsor....; Patron....; 
Contributor....; Subscriber... 
Send me two season tickets of 
the ....Festival/_...Medallion se- 
ries. | enclose a check for 


